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COMMERCE CHAMBERS 
MEET AT SEASHORE 


Special Insurance Session, With R. M. 
Bissell in Chair, Discusses Ques- 
tions of Interest 








EXPECT MUCH OF DEPARTMENT 





President Lane, Niagara, Makes Sug- 
gestion for Adequate Functioning 
of American Insurance 





Atlantic City, April 28.—A large dele- 
gation of insurance men is.in attend- 
auce at the conference here of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States called to consider measures for 
speeding up production in every avenue 
of American business life, and for build- 
ing up American insurance, shipping, 
finance and commerce. President Wil- 
son opened the conference on Tuesday 
by pressing an electric button at the 
White House. 

The conference is divided into greups, 
which are being addressed by some of 
the most distinguished men in America. 

Bissell in the Chair 

The fire and casualty insurance 
group is in session today, with Richard 
M. Bissell, of the Hartford, in the chair. 
Marine men talked yesterday. Most of 
the prominent associations in insur- 
ance, including the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, and Insurance 
lederations have delegates present. 
The Insurance Department of the Unit- 
ed States Chamber of Commerce has 
been organized only for a few months, 
but Manager Trezevant reports that 
the greatest interest is being shown 
everywhere in the department, and in 
surance will be one of the big factors 
in United States Chamber of Commerce 
activities, 

Address of O. E. Lane 

President O. E. Lane, of the Niagara 
Fire, delivered an impressive address 
today on “Relation of the beneficial re- 
lations which may be established be- 
tween the constituent interests of the 
Insurance Department of the National 
Chamber.” He believes that insurance 
as a business, manifesting itself in 
ay forms, may be expected to per- 
orm its appropriate function in the 
organization of the National Chamber 
with as great a degree of effec tiveness 
and usefulness as will be found in the 


(Continued on page 24) 
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NEIL PEARCE & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


INSURANCE 





BROKERS and AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


ONE WALL STREET NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE 
RECTOR 5870-5871 


R. N. M. M. PEARCE 
President 


CABLE ADDRESS 
“NEPEARCO” 

















128TH YEAR 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CAPITAL, $4,000,000.00 


Marine Department Managers 
Darby, Hooper & McDaniel Platt, Fuller & Co. 
59 John Street, N. Y. 27 William Street, N. Y. 


Brokerage and Service Departments 


Metropolitan Managers 


(Fire) Charles F. Enderly, Mgr. (Marine) Lawrence J. Brengle, 
1 Willi: a Manager 
11 William Street, N. Y. 27 William Street, N. Y. 
FIRE (—MARINE 





The Oldest American Stock Insurance Company 
































1867 The 1920 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 





New Business Paid for 1919............... $ 57,328,209.86 
New Business Paid for 1918... eT ae $ 29,996,822.32 

Dt biidwicttieheokiadcinndd Oe ‘ .$ 27,331,387.54 
Insurance in Force December 31, 1919...... $206,553,404.00 


ee .$ 46,935,312.89 


For Information Address 


HOME OFFICE DES MOINES 


DRY GOODS HOUSES 
ADVISED TO INSURE 


Articles on Business Insurance to Begin 
May 15 in “Dry Goods Economist,” 
Newspaper 








CORPORATIONS NEED COVERAGE 





Trade Publication Puzzled By Tax on 
Net Proceeds; Will Discuss 
That Phase 





“The Dry Goods Economist,” the 


leading paper in the dry goods trade, 
will on May 15 begin the publication 
of a series of articles on business in- 
surance in which the necessity of proper 
insurance protection for heads of dry 
goods and affiliated concerns will be 
preached. The first article in the series 
is to be called “Corporation Insurance.” 

The galley proof on the first article 
has been mailed to a group of life in 
surance companies. 

Advice to Readers 

“The Dry Goods Economist” 
some time been printing articles advis- 
ing that houses in its line carry a 
proper amount of insurance on the lives 
of members of the firm, or officers or on 
the more important employes 

Recently, when the head of a big de 
partment store in the Middle West died 
the directors congratulated themselves 
that they had covered the loss to the 
establishment by insurance. The pos 
sibility of the death of one of the com- 
pany’s executives had come up a year 
before, and it was decided that corpora 
tion insurance should be taken out. This 
was done, not only on one executive, 
but on several of those to whom the 
store owed its leading position in the 
community. 

There was a surprise, however, when 
this executive died, holding a policy for 
$40,000, and the directors learned that 
proceeds of corporation insurance are 
considered income. 

This will lead the “Dry Goods Econ- 
omist” to discuss the question of taxa 
tion on net income. 

“Corporation insurance has a definite 
niche in the merchandising field, but its 
value is lessened by the ruling that its 
net proceeds are taxable as income,” 
the “Economist” will say. “The ruling 
is particularly incongruous because 
partnerships are exempt. The surviv- 
ing partner may receive any amount 
cf insurance from the death of 
the other without paying a cent to 
the Government. The Government re 
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gards this as legitimate; but, for an un- 
knowh reason, refuses to extend the ex- 
emption to corporations, though the 
reason for the insurance—-creation of a 
fund to make good a definite loss-—is 
the same in both cases.” 

After further discussion of the tax 
matter the “Dry Goods Economist” will 
give this advice: 

“To sum up: If this tax on corpora- 
tion insurance is an unfair and illegal 
one, the government ought to promptly 
take steps to rectify the matter... And, 
in the meantime, corporations that de- 
sired to be on the safe side ought to 
take out such an amount of insurance 
on the various lives to be covered as 
will, after allowing for the tax to be 
paid, leave them the amount of protec- 
tion they require.” 


ACTUARIES TO M&ET 
Annual Gathering at the Astor May 20- 
21; Maclean Brothers Among 
Speakers 

The regular annual meeting of the 
Actuarial Society of America will take 
place at the Hotel Astor on May 20 
and May 21, the dinner of the Society 
being held on the evening of May 20. 
Among the papers which will be pre- 
sented are the following: “Comparative 
liates of Withdrawal,” by Alexander T. 
Maclean. “Notes on Problems of Small 
Pension Funds,” by Joseph B. Maclean. 
“Influence of Occupation Upon Mor- 
tality,’ by Arthur Hunter and Dr. Os- 
car H, Rogers. “A Method For Valu- 
ing Bonds of a Life Insurance Com- 
pany,” by J. Burnett Gibb. “William 
Lenhart, the American diophantist, po- 
tential actuary and mathematical testa- 
tor of Professor Charles Gill,” by Wal- 
ter S. Nichols, 


DIED IN COMMITTEE 





New York Legislature Adjourns With- 
out Passing Preliminary Term 
Valuation Measure 





The New York Legislature, which 
consumed so much time in ousting the 
Socialists, adjourned without passing 
the valuation bill which, if enacted, 
would have resulted in a number of 
Western and Southern life insurance 
companies entering this state. The 
bill “died in committee.” 





WHICH? 
$2,000 at 6 per cent yields a fraction 
more than 32c per day, $120 per year. 
$3,000 at 6 per cent yields a fraction 
more than 49c per day, $180 per year. 
$5,000 at 6 per cent yields a fraction 
more than 82c per day, $300 per year. 
$10,000 at 6 per cent yields a fraction 
more than $1.64 per day, $600 per year. 
$15,000 at 6 per cent yields a fraction 
more than $2.46 per day, $900 per year. 
$20,000 at 6 per cent yields a fraction 
more than $3.28 per day, $1,200 per year. 
Which of the above amounts, as a 
daily income, would the average man 
like to leave to his wife and family? 
Lump sum insurance doesn’t look 
nearly as big when figured from the in- 
come producing angle—even at a 
good rate of interest. Use the interest 
angle with your prospects.—John Han- 
cock Field. 





IN INTER-CHURCH MOVEMENT 

President Asa 8. Wing, of the Provi- 
dent Life and Trust, Vice-President 
Joseph M. Steele of the Girard Life, and 
General Counsel George Wharton 
Pepper, of the Penn Mutual Life, are 
members of the Philadelphia Executive 
Committee of the Inter-Church World 
Movement, 





The Business Men’s Accident Agsso- 
ciation of Kansas City has changed its 
name to The Business Men’s Associa- 
tion of America, It has been licensed 


to do a life business in five states. 








companies. 


desire and ideal. 








“The Oldest Company in America” 


Issued its first Policy in 1843 


Three leadership achievements of the Mutual Life:—The 
American Experience Table of Mortality, the corner-stone 
of modern life insurance. The “contribution plan” of sur- 
plus distribution, used almost universally by American 
The Continuous Instalment policy, the basic 
form of all Life Income contracts. 


“Mutual Life’—known in every household. 


policies and service, notable financial strength, co-opera- 
tion with agencies. Life Insurance at its best!—the Agent’s 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street, New York 


Unexcelled 














The Missouri State Life is meeting 
success with its new $4,000 thrift con- 
tract. 

The Royal Union resumed the pay- 
ment of dividends January 1, 1920. 


The Gardner bill, amending section 87 
of the insurance act relative to con- 
tingency reserve of domestic life com- 
panies, has been passed by the New 
York legislature. 








The Bankers Reserve Life Company 
HOME OFFICE, OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
ROBERT L. ROBISON, President 
WALTER G. PRESTON, Vice-President 
JAMES R. FARNEY, Vice-President 
RAY C. WAGNER, Sec’y and Treas. 





RESOURCES 


U. S. Gov’t, County, 
Municipal and School 
Bonds, Market 


WOE dia aa ....$6,261,784.34 
First Mortgages on 
Real Estate ....... 1,059,400.00 
Loans to Policy 
SD vice aioe nai 1,322,643.92 
Renewal Premium 
DE aG-riGicstaaae 4 49,182.74 
Cash in Office........ 12.59 
Cash in Banks....... 424,987.79 
Accrued Interest on 
Securities ......... 61,275.32 
Premiums in Process 
of Collection ....... 29,209.56 
Agents Net Debit 
ee ee 149.53 
$9,208,645.79 
Not Admitted ....... 2,331.03 
PN ayes ante nse $9,206,314.76 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1919 





LIABILITIES 
Net Legal Reserve... .$7,405,031.00 
Dividends Left with 


eer ree 80,278.20 


Premiums paid in ad- 

SO 15,110.75 
Death Claims Payable 

in Installments .... 17,822.00 
Death Claims Report- 

ed, no proofs...... 21,025.75 
Unearned Interest .... 38,437.52 
All Other Items...... 13,594.91 
Set Aside for Taxes.. 34,500.00 
Capital 

Stock 


Paid up.$100,000.00 
Policy Div- 

idends 

Calculated 

for 1920 277,548.76 
Unassigned 

Surplus .1,202,965.87 1,580,514.63 








eee $9,206,314.76 











A SOLID, CONSERVATIVE WESTERN COMPANY 











Harry B. Rosen Wrote 
$10,090,000 in March 


INSURED 





PARTIAL LIST OF 





$1,000,000 on Herbert Kaufman, and 
$1,000,000 on George Storm; 
$500,000 on J. Mesquita 


Rosen, of the New York 
Life, wrote $10,000,000 last month, 
breaking another record. The writings 
included the $1,000,000 policy on the 
Herbert Kaufman, editor of 
“McClure’s Magazine” and_ inspira- 
tional writer. He also wrote $500,000 
or his brother, Joseph Kaufman, presi- 
dent of the American Safety Razor 
Company; two policies for $500,000 each 
on the life of George Storm, chairman 
of the American Safety Razor Com- 
pany’s board ($500,000 for Storm; $500,- 
600 for the Company) and $500,000 on 
the life of Joseph Mesquita, vice-presi- 
dent of the same company. 

“IT am not going to break any records 
this month,” said Mr. Rosen, “as | 
shall be busy delivering policies which 
| have written in March. I may write 
u few $100,000 or $200,000 cases, but 
1cthing to get excited about.” 


Harry B. 


life of 


ADVICE FROM KAVANAGH 
Man with Smile Makes Best Headway; 
Good Points For Life Insur- 
ance Agents 








In a sales talk before the Minne- 
apolis Association of Life Underwriters 
Vice-President J. E. Kavanagh, of the 
Metropolitan Life, said in part: 

“Our job is to show our goods, get 
the prospect to have a look, and then 
to get the verdict. A representative is 
one who presents and represents. 1 go 
without a rate book—it is a good thing 
to do—to sell the idea first; not to ask 
a man to part with his money. No- 
body wants you to sit down and read 
to him the Bible, but no one objects to 
your living the Bible. A woman has a 
bonnet IN her head before she has it 
ON her head. When I listen to a 
preacher, I prefer one who talks, rath- 
er than one who reads a sermon. 

“Karly in my experience i concluded 
that | was not cut out for a life insur- 
ance agent; | wasn’t; I was getting cut 
out. I over-dosed my prospect, by talk- 
ing. But I must get a man to want 
my policy more than he wants the 
money. I do not carry a policy, I have 
it in my head, I tell the prospect of a 
new kind of policy where if you find 
out you are going to die you stop pay- 
ing premiums, He is curious; | have 
merely used his language instead of 
insurance terminology for extended in- 
surance, When I meet a man who 
bawls me out in the presence of the 
office force, I say in equal tones, 
‘Mighty glad you like it Mr. Jones,’ and 
I go out. If I can make him smile, he 
yields. A man can’t fight when he is 
smiling. You can learn to smile. | en- 
ter a man’s office and say, ‘Well, I'm 
here. Didn’t you call me up to sign 
this application?” ‘No.’ ‘Then why 
didn’t you?” Nine times out of ten 
that fails. I put the responsibility on 
the prospect, not on myself. I say: ‘If 
you don’t want your family to have that 
money, just take it away from them.’ ’ 





MANY RATE SHEETS ISSUED 

A number of companies have been 
issuing various forms of condensed 
automobile rate sheets for the conven: 
ience of agents and underwriters. Most 
of these have been prepared hurriedly 
and in many instances mistakes have 
been found. 





A. C. Larson has been made a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the 
Central Life in Des Moines. 
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Higher Cost of 
Journal-Making 





“LIFE ASSOCIATION NEWS” COST 





Spends $2,000 a Year for Paper and 
$3,000 a Year More for 
Printing 





In discussing the rising cost of print: 
ing a newspaper Charles Jerome Ed- 
wards, chairman of the publication com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, said that paper bills 
alone will cost the “Life Association 
News” $2,000 a year more than former- 
ly. He told how the recent printing 
strike in New York had held up the 
convention number of the “Life Asso- 
ciation News,” and declared it would 
have been undesirable to have the pub- 
lication printed out of town. The print- 
ing work alone will cost the “News” 
about $3,000 a year more for the fiscal 
year. 

In commenting upon the financial side 
of the “Life Association News” Mr. 
Edwards says: 

“The National Association, in fur- 
nishing over 10,000 copies of the ‘News’ 
once a month to that number of snb- 
scribers, at $1 each, is doing something 
which is not, and cannot be done by any 
other organization in the country. Une 
must bear in mind that the ‘News’ 
pays one-half of the rent at national 
headquarters; cne-half of all incidental 
expenses; 65 per cent of all salaries 
paid at national headquarters; and all 
other expenses in their entirety when 
such expenses would apply specifically 
to the ‘News,’ such as paper, postage, 
etc. It not only meets the major share 
cf all expenses at national headquar- 
ters, Whether or not they apply exclu- 
sively to the ‘News,’ but it annually de- 
clares a dividend of $1,000, and supplies 
the journal to 10,000 members at the 
rate of $1 a year for each member. 

“If one put these figures up for con- 
sideration before a group of unpreju- 
diced printing cost accountants, the con- 
cert of ejaculation would be, ‘It can’t be 
done!’ But it is done, or I should say, 
it has been done, but I doubt very much 
that it is humanly possible to continue 
to show a profit in the face of such tre- 
mendous disadvantages. 

“Consider for a moment these plain, 
unescapable facts. The National Asso- 
ciation receives but $2 from each mem- 
ber of the various local associations. In 
Many cases it receives but $1 per in- 
dividual when such members are non- 
resident members of local associations. 
National headquarters of the Canadian 
association receives four dollars from 
each member. There is one organiza- 
tion in the States which in many ways, 
can be compared to the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, and that 
is the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, which is composed of the fire 
and casualty insurance agents, and is 
largely modeled along the same lines 
a8 is the National Association. In this 
organization, at its recent meeting, the 
chairman of its executive committee 
called attention to the improved busi- 
ness organization of the association, and 
read a revised constitution and by- 
laws of the association which had been 
recommended for adoption by the ex- 
ecutive committee, and authorized at a 
convention held last year at Louisville. 
The main feature was the increase in 
poe Rr of this organization to $5 for 

vidual members. Therefore, one 
may easily see that we are attempting 
~. finance the National Association on 
red than half of the dues per member 
at the Canadian Association can rely 
upon, and considerably less than half 
— individual dues of the fire in- 
wate agents’ organization. As a 
that a on the situation, I might Bay 
organ “a fire insurance agents’ official 
ace Ow faces a deficit of $6,000 at 
nd of its fiscal year.” 




















FORREST F. DRYDEN 





The Prudential 


Insurance 


of America 





President 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 





Company 


HOME OFFICE 
Newark, N. J. 














DECREASING COST 
OF LIFE INSURANCE 


Significant in View of High Cost of 
Living Protests in Other 
Commodities 





ONE COMPANY ILLUSTRATES 





Gives Results of Ten Years’ Experi- 
ence; Good Talking Point For 
Agents 


The price of everything in this coun- 
try has gone up except life insurance. 
In fact with some companies the cost 
has actually decreased. In view of the 
tremendous outcry against the rising 
merchandise and food scales, many 
agents are calling this fact to the atten- 
tion of business men in their communi- 
ties. Some of the companies are print- 
ing articles about it in their Home 
Office publications. 

The Massachusetts Mutual, discuss- 
ing the subject in the current issue of 
“The Radiator,” says: “On account of 
the increased cost of doing business 
during recent years the decreased cost 
of life insurance to the individual appli- 
cant is, therefore, all the more remark- 
able and illustrates once more the value 
of life insurance not only in its prin- 
cipal function of providing protection, 
but also in the opportunity it offers for 
remunerative investment.” It then asks 
ugents: “Have you taken full advantage 
of the fact that the commodity you are 
selling has actually decreased ma- 
terially in cost?” 

Illustration By a Company 

The Massachusetts Mutual gives 
figures to illustrate decreased costs. 
These figures represent the results of 
policies issued in the years 1900, 1910 
and 1920. The figures for the years 
1900 and 1910 represent actual policies. 
The figures for the year 1920 are of 
course based on the present dividend 
schedule. All of the policies illustrated 
were taken at age 35 for $1,000. 

TEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 














Policies Ordi- 

issued nary 20-Pay’t 20-Yr. 

in 1900 Life Life Endt, 
Prem. paid....$273.00 $354.00 $510.00 
Diy. rec’d .... 49.91 56.50 68.50 
Net pay’t ..... 223.09 297.50 441.50 
Cash value 

10th year .. 114.90 206.01 382.33 
Net cost ..... $108.19 $ 91.49 $ 59.17 
Policies issued 

in 1910 

Prem. paid ...$263.50 $361.70 $497.50 
Div. rec’d .... 50.96 64.05 82.20 
Net pay’t ..... 212.54 297.65 416.30 
Cash value 

10th year .. 146.01 255.78 407.45 
Net cost ..... $ 66.53 $ 41.87 $ 7.85 
Policies issued 

in 1920 

Prem, paid ...$263.50 $361.70 $497.50 
Div. rec'd .... 65.56 70.61 91.51 
Net pay’t ..... 207.94 291.09 405.99 


Cash value 
10th year .. 146.01 255.78 407.45 


Net cost ..... $ 61.93 $ 35.31—$ 1.46 








MORE LIFE INSURANCE DAYS? 

A summary of National Thrift Week 
of the Y. M. C. A. has been issued 
in the form of a newspaper. About two 
columns are devoted to the life insur- 
ance day activities—January 19—and 
the statement is made that it will be an 
annual event. It is claimed that a lo- 
cal life underwriters’ association in El- 
mira, N. Y., was formed as a direct re 
sult of Life Insurance Day. 
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| The Family Spirit 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS knew little about life insurance but he 
knew the psychology of values. 


When-he said: “Harmony is the Perfection of Rel: ation” he gave to 
insurance men a truth that touches the very foundations of their 
lives and fortunes. 

Every thinking agent should see his way clearly to the forming of 
business associations with a company in which he can realize that 
perfection of relation which spells complete harmony. 

Such a connection always carries with it real distinction in the insur- 
ance world and yields big dividends to both the company and the 
agent, because for all practical purposes, they become one unit. 

In this way Northern Assurance men have partaken of the prestige 
of their company because THEY HAVE BECOME A PART OF IT. 


There is no such thing as “just an agent” in this company. 

We consider—and we make every man in the field feel—that an 
agent is as necessary in the development of the Northern Assur- 
ance Company as is a president. 

The policyholder—even the general public—is interested in these 
purely family matters because— 
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When all Northern Assurance men work as one harmonious unit 
animated by this sort of spirit, it means better, more conscientious, 
more dependable SERVICE TO THE PUBLIC. 

The Northern Assurance Company wants more business and more 
agents but it seeks those agents who have ideals of service rather 
than the ambition to “put it over” by any means. 

Good men will find the family spirit as manifested in perfectly har- 
monious relation, highly developed in the Northern Assurance 
Company, largely because its officers understand agency prob- 
lems and therefore appreciate the kind of agents required by 


MICHIGAN’S LEADING COMPANY 


Northern Assurance Company 
“Time Tried and Claim Tested” 
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Assets over - - = = = $2,200,000 == 
Insurance in Force over - $26,500,000 
CLARENCE L. AYERS, President | DETROIT, MICHIGAN = 
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Founded 1865 


The Provident Life and Trust Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Pennsylvania 





available. 





The Long Endowment of the Provident is peculiarly 
adapted for the creation of a cash fund to meet Estate Taxes. 
The interest on the proceeds after maturity swells the in- 
sured’s income until death, when the cash is immediately 














THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 





INSURANCE COM 
OF BOSTON maSSaCcnUSETTS 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








Babcock Was Storm 
Center at Albany 


ATTACKED BY WOMEN VOTERS 








Secretary of Insurance Economics 
Society Wins Out Again; Health 
Insurance Bill Defeated 





Carleton D. Babcock, secretary of the 
Insurance Economics Society of Amer- 
ica, headquarters in Detroit, who is one 
of the central figures in the attack 
made by the League of Women Voters 
in which they filed a charge of a legis- 
lative lobby to encompass the defeat of 
the Davenport health insurance meas- 
ure at Albany, is one of the best writers 
on the subject of compulsory health in- 
surance and has done splendid work in 
showing the fallacy of such measures. 

With irrefutable arguments, Mr. Bab- 
cock had no difficulty in lining up labor, 
capital, the medical profession, and 
other strong forces in opposition to 
compulsory health insurance in the Cal- 
ifornia election of November 5, 1918. 
Every county in the state rejected com- 
pulsory health insurance, the complete 
vote being 133,858 for it and 358,324 
against it. He won in Albany, too, as 
the health insurance bill died in com- 
mittee, 

Mr. Babcock left Michigan about ten 
years ago for Oregon where he went 
into journalism. He became city editor 
of the “Daily Statesman” and later the 
Salem correspondent of “The Oregoni- 
an.” Next, he bought a daily paper in 
Oregon which he operated successfully 
until 1911, when he returned to Salem, 
Oregon, to take the position of corpora- 
tion clerk in the secretary of state’s 
office. His administration was marked 
by great vigor and initiative, enabling 
him to do much to protect the public 
against irresponsible corporations. In 
1913 he became a member of the Ore- 
g0n Industrial Accident Commission 
which administered the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. In 1914 he divided 
his attention between legal and admin- 
istrative work for the Commission and 
in 1915 he returned to daily newspaper 
work, 


After that campaign, he became sec- 


retary of the Insurance Federation of 
Oregon where his work was so effective 
that he was called to Detroit head- 
quarters. He went to California for 
the Federation in 1918 and engineered 
the successful fight on health insurance 
before mentioned. 

The particular charge made against 
Mr. Babcock by the League of Women 
Voters, of which Mrs. Frank A. Vander- 
lip of New York is chairman, was that 





he was employed by “insurance inter- 
ests” which loaned him to the manu- 
facturers of New York State to assist 
in their campaign against the Daven- 
port bill. Just what particular crime 
is involved in representing insurance in- 
terests is not apparent. The use of the 
word “interests” in quotes gives it a 
sinister meaning when used in daily 
papers. There is nothing sinister, how- 








ever, about the expression, as the insur- 
ance fraternity must have some desig- 
nation. The stock insurance interests 
know more about the workings of com- 
pulsory health insurance than other 
people do because it has been their 
business to investigate the subject 
thoroughly and scientifically. In view 
of the failure of compulsory health in- 
surance and the general dissatisfaction 
that follows in its wake, the insurance 





people are doing a public service by ex- 
posing this socialistic and un-American 
doctrine. What the Insurance Eco- 
nomic Society and its spokesman, Mr. 
Babcock, have done is to promote free 
and full discussion and study of the 
subject. The more the subject is 
studied, the worse it is for the advo- 
cates of compulsory social insurance. 
The facts are unanswerable. 











| 86.000, 000 Estate Shrinks | 














The $6,000,000 estate which it was 
reported Oscar Lewisohn left when he 
died on December 3, 1917, shrank re- 
cently to an actual gross value of $58,- 
056, which was reduced to a net estate 
cf $3,637 after the payment of ninety- 
five claims for debts. 

This valuation of the estate was 
made by Anthony P. Ludden, transfer 
tax appraiser, who filed his report in 
the Surrogates’ Court. It does not in- 
clude the $125,000 which represented 
one-half of a trust fund established for 
Lewisohn by his father, from which 
the son received the income for life 
with the power of disposal in his will. 
This fund and all the rest of his estate 
the testator left to his widow, Mrs. Ed- 
na May Lewisohn, former actress, 
whom he married in 1906. 

Mrs, Lewisohn, now living at the 
Ritz-Carlton, was known on the stage 
as Edna May, and won renown as the 
Salvation Army lassie in the “Belle of 
New York.” 

Mr. Lewisohn’'s father created a trust 
of $250,000 for him. One-quarter of 
this he received when he was twenty- 
ene and another quarter at thirty. The 
remaining half was held in trust. The 
eppraisal indicates he had practically 
only what his father left him. 

Most of the debts were for the train- 
ing and board of Mr. Lewisohn’s race 
horses. There was also an item of 
$5,016 for gowns and clothing. 

Mr. Lewisohn at his death had $771 
in cash, $22,472 in stocks and bonds, 
and $25,144 in personal property.  In- 
cluded in the latter were his thorough- 
breds. 


INCREASES CAPITAL STOCK 

The Equitable Life of Iowa has, by 
the action of its board of trustees, 
authorized an increase in the paid-up 
capital stock of the Company of $200,- 
000; such stock to be paid in full in 
cash not later than July 1, 1920. This 
will make the amount of capital stock 
fully paid in $500,000. 

The dividends on the stock will con- 
tinue at the same rate as for many 
vears in the past; and, on July 1, 1920, 
a semi-annual dividend of 3% per cent 
will be paid on the stock that was out- 
standing at the beginning of the year. 





enthusiastic advertisers. 








The Best Evidence of Efficient Service 

During 1919 the representatives of the Massachusetts Mutual deliv- 
ered policies aggregating $131,103,768—an increase of more than 100% 
over the amount delivered in 1918. Of this over 35% was upon the lives 
of persons. already insured in the Company. 
premium-paying insurance in force was surrendered and only slightly 
more than 1% was allowed to lapse. 
that the faithful and efficient service of the Massachusetts Mutual is 
appreciated by its policyholders, who are its staunchest friends and most 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 


Less than 1% of the total 


There could be no better evidence 





Standard 





In 1919 


44 General Agencies paid for 
$88,000,000 


Dividend Scale Maintained, Surplus Increased 





New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


Business 
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STOCK DIVIDEND DECISION 





Penn Mutual Comment; If Not Or- 
ganized for Profit Companies 
Should Not Be Taxed 
(Eisner vs. Macomber.) 

The stock dividend decision is one 
which may change the generally ac- 
cepted view of dividends on full-paid 
policies used to purchase paid-up addi- 
tions of life insurance, says the Penn 
Mutual Life. It will be remembered the 
treasury decisions state that cash divi- 
dends on full-paid policies are in the 
nature of corporate dividends and are 
taxable, but only for the surtax, being 
treated in like manner to the dividends 
of any corporation subject to the in- 
come tax. Where, then, the insured did 
not draw down in cash his dividend on 
a full-paid policy, but used it to pur- 
chase a reversionary addition, it was 
logical to assume that the cash which 
purchased the reversionary addition 
should be included in his income for 
the sur-tax, because the insured did ob- 
tain a benefit, having a determinable 
cash value instead of cash. The stock 
dividend decision, read with respect to 
the Treasury decision to which the gov- 
ernment is already committed, indi- 
cates that reversionary additions, or the 
cash which purchases them, need not be 
considered for income taxation until 
drawn down as cash, and if never drawn 
down by the insured will never be taxed 
under the sur-tax. It is true that these 
are not dividends of stock on stock held 
by the insured, but as the government 
committed the Initial error of confusion 
by electing to treat dividends on full- 
paid life insurance policies in the same 
manner as the dividends of other cor- 
porations (organized for profit), when 
they are not in point of fact like the 
dividends of other corporations the gov- 
ernment has no reasonable ground to 
resist the logical application of stock 
dividend decision for the benefit of the 
insured. 

“Furthermore, the Congress may soon 
be in such a position that it must de- 
cide whether mutualized life insurance 
companies are organized for profit or 
not for profit, a decision for which we 
have yearned many years,” says the 
Penn Mutual. “If they are organized 
for profit, every disbursement to mem- 
bers is a proper deduction from gross 
income, If not organized for profit, 
these companies should not be taxed at 


all.” - . 
1919 AUTO FATALITIES 





Their 

Metropolitan Life Tells of 

Growth: Heavy Mortality Among 
Children 





The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company has issued an important Bta- 
tistical review of automobile fatalities 
in 1919. The death rate for automobile 
accidents increased at an ominous rate 
from 1906 to 1918. In 1919 there were 
1°32 fatalities among the companys 
policyholders directly due to automo- 
hile accidents. In 1911 there were only 
178. Inasmuch as the company has 
12,000,000 policyholders, this means 
that out of every 100000 in 1919, 10.6 
per cent were killed by motor cars as 
against 2.3 per cent deaths in every 
100,000 in 1911. The death rate for 
automobile accidents is now nevilv ‘if- 
ty per cent higher than for typhoid 
fever and over 60 per cent over either 
suicide or homicide. The automobile 
Ss especially dangerous to children. 
Over one-half the deaths occurred 
among those under fifteen years of age. 
Very high fatality rate occurred 
among wage earners’ children. 








Emanuel Stern and Julius Finn, both 
of the Equitable of New York, are now 
members of the Society's Million Dollar 
Corps. 

In Colorado no one will be appointed 
insurance commissioner before his name 
is submitted to the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters for approval. 











REAL SATISFACTION 









Working with William N. Compton and the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company in New 
York City forms the happiest combination imagin- 
able for the life insurance salesman. 


If you have any doubt in your mind have it dispelled 


by calling at 


220 BROADWAY 


Phone 6030 Cortlandt 

















LATEST CARNEGIE CLASS 


James E. Bragg, New York City, and 
Robert L. Foreman, Jr., Atlanta, 
Among Students 


The Spring quarter of the Carnegie 
Insurance School which opened April 5, 
has this roster: 


Dan S. Anderson, Peoria, Northwestern Mu- 
tual; Elmer Baase, Buffalo, John Hancock; 
Lewis W. Bibb, Lynchburg, Va., Equitable 
Towa; J. F. Bradford, Moundsville. W. Va., 
Northwestern Mutual; James Elton Bragg. New 
York City, Provident; Leonard H. Bruce, 
Cleveland. Travelers; T. M. Buck. Elizabeth, 
Pa., Standard Life; Ralph F. Bush. Camden, 
W. Va., Northwestern Mutual; Henry L. 
Claybaugh, Pawnee City, Neb., National Fi- 
dclity; Joseph M. Chernoff, Hartford, Phoenix 
Mutual: Caroline R. Clarke, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., Pacific Mutual; William A. Covington, 
Mangum, Okla., National Fidelity; George F. 
Dunean, Indiana, Pa., New England Mutual; 
Emory S. Fagin. Mangum, Okla., National Fi- 
delity; Tra W. Fischer, St. Louis, Mo., North 
western Mutual; Albert F. Fisher, Harrisburg, 
Pa., Equitable of Towa; Paul Fleming. Buck- 
hannon, Pa., Northwestern Mutual; Robert L. 
Foreman, Jr.. Atlanta, Ga., Mutual Benefit; 
Spurgeon Goldsmith. Clarkshure. W. Va., North- 
western Mutual; Frank V. Harshbarger, To- 
peka, Kan., National of Vermont: William P. 
Hilger, Roscoe, Minn., Guardian Life of N. Y.; 
Karl S. Hoffman, Cedar Rapids, Towa, Equitable 
Towa: Francis J. Hopson, Rochester, N. - 
Guardian Life; Earl H. WHowhbert. Colorado 
Springs, Colo... New York Life; R. J. Jacaquot, 
Minneanolis, Minn.; Gilbert J. Johnson. Rich 
mond, Va., Atlantic Life; Henry W. Keitzel, 
Buffalo, N. Y., Home Life; R. G. Kirschmann, 
Tohnstown, Pa.. Guardian Life; Robert J. 
Klema, Sioux City, Towa. National Fidelity; 
Herbert W. Leibman, Richmond Hill. N. Y., 
Guardian Life; Joseph EF. Lockwood. New York 
City. Provident; John McBride, Troy, N. a 
Guardian: Wilbur T.. Matheney, Charleston, W. 
Va., Northwestern Mutual: Frank A. McDevitt, 
Des Moines, Towa. Phoenix Mutual; Hampden 
TD. Mepham, Tr., New York, Northwestern Mu- 
tual; Arthur J. Miller, New York City. Prov- 
ident: William A. Mitchell, Western Ontario, 
Canada Life; Robert F. Moodv, Charlotte. N. 
C., Phoenix Mutual; Russell FE. Morean, New 
Martinsville, W. Va.. State Life: Fdward H. 
Paine, New York City. Provident; FEckels 
Palmer. Princeton, TIl., Northwestern Mutual; 
Oliver H Parish, Denver. Colo.: Frederick F. 
Parsons, Flora Dale. Pa., Northwestern Mutual: 
Thomas A. Pettit, Sioux City. Towa: National 
Fidelitv: Emmett Pishon, Brookline. Mags., 
Equitable of N. Y.; James T. Redican, Wor 
cester, Mass., Northwestern Mutual: Samuel RB. 
Revburn. Latrohe. Pa... Fanitahle N. V.; Clyde 
PY. Rice, Dallas. Tex.. National Fidelitv: Hazel 
V. Roberts. Elizabeth. W. Va.. Northwestern 
Mutual: Walter S. Roholt. Kansas City, Mo., 
Midland Life: Vineent P. Rouscean. Charlotte, 
N. ¢.. Guardian Life: Tohn G Ruackel. Sprine- 
field. TI... New Eneland Mutual: Earle W. Sanp, 
Raltimore, Md... New England Mutual: Charles 
T. Schmitz, Fast Orange, N. J., Provident: 
W. Davis, Alliance, Ohio. Conn. General; O. S. 
Wart. Upper Darby, Pa.. Provident: Chester R. 
Scribner, Waltham. Mass.. Tohn Hancock: 
Tames F. Shinton. Pittsfield, Mass.. National of 
Vt.: Lester Smith, Brooklyn, N. Y.. Guardian 
Tife: Thomas M. Smith. Amsterdam. N. Y., 
Guardian Life; Warren T. Smith Philadelohia. 
Pa., Provident; Tames G. Somerville. Lynchburg, 
Va.. Fonitable. Towa: George Spencer, 
Towa City. Towa, Equitable Towa: Tesse B. 
Staegers, Beverly. W. Va., Northwestern Mu 
tual: Tames R. Washburne. Pittsfield. Mass., 
Rerkshire Life: Annie Travis. Raleigh. N. C., 
New England Mutual: Frank F. Weidenhorner, 
St. Paul, Minn., Provident: William M. Weller, 
Tlanecock Md... Eauitable N. V.: Clarence R. 
White, W. Brooklyn. TIl., Northwestern Mu- 
tual: Paul Ro Wyckoff. Fairmont. W. Va., 
Northwestern Mutual; Ansley L. Yates. Sumter, 
S. C.. Philadelphia Life; William R. Zern, 
Ebensburg, Pa., Mutual Benefit. 











HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 
(Purely Mutual) 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


WILLIAM A. MARSHALL 
President 








The 60th Annual statement 

shows admitted assets of 
$37,780,735 and the Insur- 
ance in Force $185,755,819, 
a gain for the year 1919 of 
over $27,000,000. | The Insur- 
ance effected during the year 
was over $40,000,000, or 63% 
more than in the previous 
year. The amount paid to 
policyholders during the year 
was over $4,388,000. 


For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agents. 


256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

















Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for : 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 


JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 





EXCLUSIVE 
WORKING RIGHTS 
And 
STRONG HELPING 
PLAN 











in a rich and prosperous 
district, are available to a 
life insurance salesman, 
who is a salesman, as a 
representative of a strong 
mutual company— 


One of America’s Guentest 


Write XYZ Care of this paper 














GREATEST 
ILLINOIS 


COMPANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
DWILL PAY THEM WELL 




















THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Incorporated 1851 
W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 
Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 
W. 8. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 
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Aetna’s Business 
Correspondence Prizes 


NAMES OF WINNERS ANNOUNCED 








Best Letter Writers and Best Critics 
of Letter Writing Rewarded; 
300 Students 





Hartford, April 26.—Prizes in the 
course on business correspondence 


given by the Aetna Life Club have been 
distributed. For the best average of 
letters in reply to letters submitted to 
students three prizes of $15, $5 and $5 
were awarded to John O'Connor, of the 
accident underwriting division, E. P. 
Rogers, of the accounts division, and 
W. R. Winokur, of the accounts divi- 
sion, respectively. 

For the best efficiency suggestion 
looking toward improvement of the 
handling of correspondence in any way 
—dictation, tvping, system, mechanical 
devices, handling of mail, three prizes 
of $20, $5 and $5 were awarded to Ed- 
ward M. Kyte. of the personal accident 
department, Miss Helen Botelle, of the 
liability claim division, and W. H. Tom- 
linson, of the general accounts division, 
respectively. 

For the best criticism of three let- 
ters prizes of $15, $5 and $5 were 
awarded to Ralph Proutv, of the bureau 
cf insnection and accident prevention, 
Miss Vera C. Cameron. of the Hollerith 
division, and Miss Olga Erickson, of 
the group insurance division. 

For the best summary of the course 
prizes of $10. $5 and $5 were awarded 
to Miss Edith M Hatch, Liberty Loan 
department, W. FE. Clark, of Vice-Presi- 
dent Walter C. Faxon’s division, and 
E. P. Rogers, of the accounts division, 
respectively. 

A. R. Sexton, secretary of the Bond 
Department of The Aetna Casualty & 
Surety Companv. made the _ presenta- 
tion speeches. The prizes consisted of 
Companv checks signed personally bv 
the President of the Comnany, M. G. 
Bulkelev. The hall where the meeting 
was held was placarded with huge signs 
of what to avoid in letter-writing. 
Three hundred students, ineluding 
manv officers of the three companies 
enrolled in the course and interest was 
kept active throughout the series of 
meetings. The list of speakers in the 
campaign included Howard P. Dunham, 
Clifford B. Morcom, Clarence T. Hub- 
bard, Norman Gillette, and Andrew R. 
Sexton. 

The Club has had a comprehensive 
library of hooks, manuals and pamph- 
lets given to it and members are privi- 
leged to take them home at any time. 
A letter efficiency chart is being pre- 
pared by which a member may undergo 
a personal analysis of his ability and 
defects as a business correspondent. 

A manual of correspondence for 
stenographers and dictators is also be- 
ing made for office use. 


ONE LAPSE OF $1,000 








Remarkable Record Made by William O. 
Robinson, of 120 Broadway, 
New York 





William O. Robinson, an agent of 
120 Broadway (the Equitable), was 
asked by The Eastern Underwriter if 
it was true that he had gone three years 
without a lapse. He said: 

“In the last three years, covering my 
time of agency work in recent years, I 
have written and paid for almost ex- 
actly one and a half million of life in- 
Surance. Of this amount there has been 
just one lapse, that policy being for 
$1,000. It was held by a man who ran 
a ‘wet’ grocery, and he went out of 
business. I have had one death, also 
for $1,000,” 


Roy A. Wheeler, who has resigned 
a8 actuary of the Massachusetts Insur- 
age Department to go with the Liber- 
a tual, is succeeded by Arthur B. 
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A Contract For Every Need 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 




















Two questions asked 
Phoenix Mutual by Phoenix Mutual 
Answers agents, with the ac- 
Two Queries companying answers 
given by the Com- 

pany, follow: 

Q. Can Term policies be converted 
to the new Endowment Income con- 
tract? 

A. Such conversion can be made ac- 
cording to the provisions of the Term 
policy for changes to whole Life or En- 
dowment insurance, except that we 
cannot date back the Endowment In- 
come more than one year prior to the 
date upon which the change is re- 
quested, P 
Q. If a policy containing disability and 
double indemnity benefits lapses and 
the insured elects to take paid-up in- 
surance, are these benefits continued 
in the paid-up policy? 

A. When the policy lapses by reason 
of non-payment of the premium all dis- 
ability and double indemnity benefits 
cease unless the insured has requested 
the automatic premium Hen prior to 
date of lapse. 

*“* * 


Rupert F. Fry, president of 
Have the Old Line Life, of Mil- 
Youa waukee, who issues much ori- 
Heart? ginal matter, has a new cir- 

cular for the public, at the top 
of which is a large red heart, under- 
neath which is a fountain pen and an 
application. Then follows this: 

“You have a heart. Have you a foun- 
tain pen and one of our applications? 

“You have your health now, and your 
ebility to produce an income places you 
in a position to do things and provide 
for yourself and others. You will not 
always enjoy health. It is imperative, 
therefore, that you consider seriously 
injecting foresight into your future and 
the future of those who are dependent 
or may be dependent upon you. 

“You will not place yourself under 
obligations if you grant one of our rep- 
resentatives a fifteen minute interview 
(undivided attention,) when he calls on 
you within the next day or two. You 
will, however, when you grant this in- 
terview, place yourself in a position to 
learn about our ‘thrift and savings con- 
tract.’ Thrift carries with it the idea 
of economical management on your 
part to guarantee a future for your es- 
tate, family or business; a saving is 
the result of economical management. 
Inquire about our income service.” 

* + . 


Professor Frank U. Quil- 
A College lin, of Toledo University, 
Professor’s spoke on “The Power of 
Tips Personality” at the March 
meeting of the Toledo 
Association. He brought out the var- 
ious rules for success in salesmanship 
in order of importance as viewed by 
many of the leading salesmen of To- 
ledo. These points, according to the 
“Life Association News,” follow: 

1. Work—study of goods, of one’s 
self, of one’s territory; work in getting 
prospects and in going everlastingly 
after them to close. 

2. Personality—the power that gets 
the interview, and that acts like cement 
working through all the different stages 
of the sales talk up to the time that it 
“sets” in the signature on the dotted 
line. 

3. Knowledge—in general, but espec- 
jally detailed and technical knowledge 
of the article to be sold. 

4. Enthusiasm—for “the game of sell- 
ing,” for the article sold, for the house 
that is represented by the salesman. 

5. Loyalty—swear (in silence) by the 
hand that feeds you. “An Ounce of 


Loyalty,” Elbert Hubbard once said, “is 
worth two pounds of anything else.” 

6. Character—Be connected with a 
good house and then represent it, not 
misrepresent it. 

One big Don’t. 
competitor. 


Don’t knock your 


a ” ” 
The successful agent must 
Must exercise economy in every 


Exercise department of his work, 
Economy says “Agency Items.” If he 

has powerful friends who 
are willing to exert their influence in 
his behalf he should go to them for aid 
only when he lacks sufficient strength 
to accomplish his aims without assist- 
ance. If he wishes to induce his pol- 
icyholders to aid him in placing insur- 
ance with their friends, he should not 
irritate them by constant importunities, 
but should go to them only when he has 
a reasonable suggestion to offer. For 
example, the policyholder who may not 
be willing to aid him in insuring his ac- 
quaintances in general, might see the 
wisdom of co-operating in placing in- 
surance with relatives or intimate 
friends whose families might appeal to 
him for aid if the breadwinner should 
be taken away, leaving no insurance 
for their protection. 

= * * 


Fred B. Mason, general 
How Fred B. agent in Chicago for the 
Mason Aetna Life, shows a high 
Collects renewal ratio on his acci- 
dent and health business. 
He has for one thing developed a 
method of handling delinquents that 
seldom fails to keep business in force. 
He never sends a collector or calls a 
policyholder on the telephone to col- 
lect a premium. He does, however, 
send frequent notices when the pre- 
mium is due. Sometimes he is inclined 
to think he sends too many of them. 

When a policyholder objects to re- 
ceiving so many bills Mr. Mason an- 
swers: “We didn’t send you a bill.” 

“What are all these then?” says the 
policyholder, taking the notices out of 
his pocket. 

“You don’t owe us any money—we 
can't send you a bill,” is the answer. 
“But you have the privilege of renew- 
ing that policy if you want to, and I’m 
not going to let you forget it.” 

Mr. Mason attributes his low lapse 
ratio to two things. First, no one is 
forced into taking insurance. When a 
man signs an application he really 
wants the amount he applies for. No 
high pressure methods are used to get 
him to take more. 

The other point is service. Every 
letter that comes in asking for informa- 
tion is answered in full at once. No 
policyholder has any reason to com- 
plain of delay. 

Having a reputation for giving quick, 
timely service, helps him in getting 
new business as well as in keeping 
down the lapse ratio. 





NEW LONDON LIFE MANAGER 

Edward E. Reid has been appointed 
manager of the London Life. He be- 
longs to the Actuarial Society of Amer- 
ica; and has been with the London Life 
twenty-five years, of late being assist- 
ant manager. He succeeds J. G. Rich- 
ter, retired. 





J. E. Hines, representing the Bankers 
Life of Des Moines at Salina, Kan., was 
working on a salary of $12.50 a week 
less than a year ago. During the month 
of March, 1920, he sold over $100,000 of 
life insurance, 


PURELY MUTUAL CHARTERED 1857 


THE 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
WM. D. VAN DYKE, President 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, $1,680,936,546 


SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS each year apply for over 85% of the 
new insurance issued 


POLICIES MOST FLEXIBLE AND EASY TO SELL 
Complete Agency Protection: 
Enforced Anti-Rebate and No-Brokerage Rules 


Investigate GEO. E. COPELAND, 
before selecting your Supt. of Agencies, 
Company Milwaukee, Wis. 








The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 


ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
LIFE, ACCIDENT, and HEALTH INSURANCE 
Low Guaranteed Rates 
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THE MAN 4x» THE JOB 





The time which all employees have looked forward to, 
when the job would be hunting the man instead of the man 
hunting the job, has evidently come. If you can do anything 
in the way of producing material or moral values, the job is 
waiting for you—looking for you. Life insurance companies 
have heretofore been in the position of the employee who had 
to hunt his job in order to get the opportunity to do the work 
he was able to do for the benefit of his employer and the com- 
munity at large. Now employers are looking for men and 
men who need life insurance are looking for a life company 
that will insure them. 


This advertisement is therefore printed here to notify the 
public that the New York Life Insurance Company, organized 
under the laws of the State of New York in 1845, is ready to 
do the job for those who need life insurance. The Company 
did the job for over TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND MEN 
AND WOMEN in 1919, but was obliged to turn away over 
FIFTEEN THOUSAND, not because the Company’s facilities 
were not ample, but because they applied too late—they were 
no longer insurable! They wanted protection to the amount 
of SIXTY MILLION DOLLARS, and the Company could not 
furnish a dollar. 


So the Company is printing this notice to the effect that it 
is ready to do the job for healthy men and women, on appli- 
‘ation. Its facilities are ample, its work has behind it the 
guarantee of seventy-five years of faithful service, a mutual 
organization with a membership of over a million insured 
persons, with ample reserves to meet every contingency. The 
Company has Branch Offices in the principal cities, and 
Agencies in nearly every county. You can easily find one and 
he will do the job—if you haven’t waited too long. 


New York Life Insurance Company 
346 & 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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Significance Of 
Dividend Decision 


PENN MUTUAL CASE DISCUSSED 








How Supreme Court Justice Brandeis’ 
Opinion Affects Tax Payments 
of Policyholders 





When the Revenue Act of 1918 was 
before Congress the Conferees, in pass- 
ing upon that portion concerning the 
exclusion of dividends from gross in- 
come, by express language omitted the 
requirement in the case of a life insur- 
ance company that premiums, to be ex- 
cluded from gross income, must have 
been received within the taxable year. 
The contention of the Federal authori- 
ties in the case (reported in The East- 
ern Underwriter last week) of the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company vs. 
Evhraim Lederer, Collector of Internal 
Revenue for the 1st District of Pennsyl- 
vania, was that premiums, to be deduct- 
ed under the Act of 1913, where the 
language was practically identical, must 
have been received within the same 
year, and though the Lower Court 
favored the Company’s point of view, 
this was denied by the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Third District, the 
judgment reversed and a new trial 
granted, which latter opinion has now 
been affirmed by the Supreme Court. 

When the 1913 Act was passing 
through Congress the statement of the 
Managers of the House on this particu- 
lar point was that “life insurance com- 
panies and mutual marine insurance 
companies are allowed exemptions to 
the extent of the actual premium over- 
charge returned or credited to the 
policyholders.” 

This seemed to clarify the situation, 
for while the language concerning life 
insurance companies is somewhat diffi- 
cult of interpretation, the method to be 
followed by both as clearly set forth 
with respect to mutual marine insur. 
ance companies was that “mutual mar- 
ine insurance companies shall include 
in their return of gross income, gross 
premiums collected and received by 
them less amounts paid for re-insur- 
ance, but shall be entitled to include 
in deductions from gross’ income 
amounts repaid to policyholders on ac- 
count of premiums previously paid by 
them and interest paid upon such 
amounts between the ascertainment 
thereof and the payment thereof.” 

The opinion, as expressed by Justice 
Brandeis, is in effect that dividends 
paid in cash to policyholders, being re- 
dundant portions of the former pre- 
miums, may be excluded only when a 
premium is paid by the insured mem- 
ber in each case, within the same tax 
year and even then the credit may not 
exceed the amount of such premium. 
Cf course, the amounts of such divi. 
dends were taxed when received as 
portions of premiums paid in former 
years, and credit would annually have 
been allowed had such surplus been 
used in abatement of premiums, but 
when left on deposit with a company 
for one year or more the Court has 
now said that no credit may be received 
unless another premium is paid. 

The business of a mutual life insur- 
ance company is the furnishing of pro- 
tection by members to each other at 
cost: and any taxation increases the 
self-imposed burdens of this class of 
thrifty and prudent citizens, 





NOT TO ACCEPT BROKERAGE 





Massachusetts Mutual Life’s New Rule 
Goes Into Effect on 
May 1 





The Massachusetts Mutual Life has 
notified its managers throughout the 
country not to accept brokerage busi- 
ness after May 1. This action of the 
company caused widespread interest 
in the insurance fraternity, particularly 
in the large cities. 





J. R. HEGEMAN’S WILL 


President of Metropolitan Life Left 
Estate of $3,362,048; $104,819 
to Haley Fiske 





The late John R. Hegeman, president 
of the Metropolitan Life, left an estate 
of $3,362,048. The major portion of the 
estate is inherited by John R. Hege- 
man, Jr. Among the other heirs are 
Haley Fiske, president of the Metro- 
politan Life, who inherits $104,819. 
The relationship between Mr. Hege- 
man and Mr. Fiske was intimate in a 
personal as well as a business way dur- 
ing their long association together. Mr. 
Hegeman left a number of legacies to 
personal friends, servants and others. 





UNCERTAINTY OF LIFE 





Franklin Life Issues List of Policies 
On Which Claims Were 
Soon Paid 





A striking object lesson is presented 
by the Franklin Life of the uncertainty 
of life through the means of a table of 
death losses in 1919, incurred under 
Franklin Life policies upon which only 
one annual premium was paid. The 
smallest premium was $26.90; the 
largest $331.30. The smallest claim 
was $1,000; the largest, $10,000. The 
Franklin Life’s admitted assets are 
$10,688,859. Its outstanding insurance 
is about $100,000,000. 





BANKERS’ RESERVE LIFE 

The Bankers’ Reserve Life of Omaha, 
Neb., of which Robert L. Robinson is 
president, has total business in force at 
the present time of more than $6,000,- 
000. Last year it made an increase in its 
assets of more than $1,000,000 and its 
total assets on December 31, 1919, were 
$9,206,000. Since its organization it 
has paid its policyholders more than 
$5,584,000. It has a net legal reserve of 
$7,405,000. 

Stuart B. Rote, gen- 
A Little eral agent of the 

Fresh, But Connecticut Mutual 

Sometimes Wins Life, Wilkes-Barre, 

Pa, says that he 
knows a clever salesman who would 
interest a man by getting him into a 
dispute or altercation and even by con- 
tradicting him. This warmed the man 
up to the subject and the battle was on. 
This salesman was very versatile, a 
ready story teller, and strong on the 
“close”. He relished a spirited battle 
and usually won it. 

A semi-facetious answer sometimes 
wins. 

“IT am insured,” remarks the pros- 
pect. “Well, Mr. Prospect, life insur- 
ance is different from chicken pox and 
the measles: you can get it again.” 
Many a case has been landed by a feint 
to go. Pick up your hat and coat and 
say good bye. At this juncture the 
defense crumbles; you make a good 
come back and the “stone wall” barrier 
is eliminated. 











| Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 
| Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 


























THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE e5 INDEMNITY 
COMPANY COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


GROUP INSURANCE 


—_— — — <= 





Forward looking employers carry Group Insurance. 
They find it accomplishes all the results claimed for it. 


In 1919 The Travelers wrote more Group insurance 
in the United States than any other company. 


Group, and the multiple forms of insurance pro- 
vided by The Travelers, afford agents and brokers great 
opportunities. 


Moral: Represent The Travelers. 




















A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 
ests of all members. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
8% reserve 








SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


David S. Dickenson, President 


Offers good territory and a liberal 
contract to reliable men of ability. 


For Particulars address 
C. H. JACKSON, Superintendent of Agencies 














State Mutual Life 


Assurance Company 
of WORCESTER, MASS. 


Commenced Business June 1, 1845 





Incorporated 1844 


1920 


IS THE 75th ANNIVERSARY OF OUR 
| COMMENCEMENT IN BUSINESS 


From the beginning the first consideration has been to 
furnish absolute protection to policyholders and beneficiaries. 

This practice has resulted in satisfied policyholders — the 
first essential to the agents’ success. 











B. H. WRIGHT, President D. W. CARTER, Secretary 
STEPHEN IRELAND, 
Superintendent of Agencies 
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Influenza: Virulence of Pandemic and 
Epidemic Compared; Development 
and Kind of Sequelae Contrasted 





Company Experience Shows Wide Variation—Life and Health and 
Accident Men Point Out Some Peculiar Developments 


By CAPT. PAUL MASON, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Stated as a mathematical equation, it 
seems to have been fairly well estab- 
lished that the virulence of the influ- 
enza epidemic of 1920—now happily a 
thing of the past—compared with that 
or the pandemic of 1918-19, was as one 
is to 13; or, to put it the other way, the 
pandemic was thirteen times more 
virulent than this year’s visitation. 

There are cities which vary consider- 
ably from this proportion; but whereas 
there are a few—such as New York, 
Chicago, Kansas City, Columbus, O., and 
some others—whose variation is on the 

ie of a greater degree of virulence 
this year, there are many in which the 
proportion is the other way, as estab- 
lished by the excess mortality for the 
period of the influenzal wave. 
4 to 5 Points Excess Mortality 

It is true that index numbers for ex- 
cess mortality have not been definitely 
established by complete statistics for 
either pandemic or epidemic; but suffi- 
cient authentic records have been col- 
lated to indicate that excess mortality 
during the pandemic ranged somewhere 
from 4 to 5 points, whereas during this 
year’s epidemic it was not more than 
3 to .4, with the possible exceptions of 
the cities named above. 

There is also to be considered that 
“whereas during the pandemic mortal- 
ity was proportionately as high in the 
country districts as in the cities, this 
year’s visitation was confined almost 
exclusively to municipalities; so that 
there is reasonable ground for be- 
lief that whatever influence the higher 
mortality of certain cities may have on 
the genera) average is more than coun- 
teracted by the lower death rate of 
rural territory. 

From the life insurance standpoint, 
interest in the pandemic centered chief- 
ly in the inroads made by the disease 
on reserves, manifest in a fear that 
there might be actual impairment of fi- 
nancial strength. That the fear was 
justified, is manifest in the fact that 
scores of life insurance companies have 
found it necessary to materially abridge 
weir dividends to policyholders and 
many of them have passed the dividends 
altogether. 

Some influence on this situation was 
exerted by the epidemic of this year, 
but it has passed with such slight de- 
mand on the financial resources of the 
companies that it already has become 
a fairly negligible factor from the finan- 
cial standpoint. Early in the course of 
its development, however, it became ap- 
parent that it must be given very ser- 
ious consideration from another angle. 
This is in relation to the effect of se- 
quelae on life insurance payments of 
the future. 

In other words, it has become fairly 
discernible that there is a greater pro- 
portion of impairments from the epi- 
demic than from the pandemic, and in 
general they seem to be of greater in- 
tensity than those resulting from the 
disedse in 1918-19. If this is true, the 
life insurance companies are confronted 
with a long term of years in which con- 
sequential payments must be made as 
the direct result of the epidemic. 

Physicians Differ 

There is plenty of opposition to the 
view that sequelae are more serious 
and proportionately jmore numerous, 
this. year than last; and it is not to be 
denied that some of the arguments pre- 
sented by opponents are reasonable 
and all of them are plausible. For in- 


stance, Dr. W. H. Peters, the very cap- 
able health officer of Cincinnati, under 
whose direction the only survey in the 
country of influenzal sequelae was 
made, takes issue strongly with Dr. 
Douglas Symmers (Bellevue Hospital, 
New York) and other proponents of 
the belief that consequential impair- 
ments of the epidemic are relatively 
more serious, in number and intensity, 
than those of the pandemic. 

“In the pandemic disease of 1918,” 
says Dr. Symmers, “acute degenerative 
changes in the heart muscle, liver and 
kidneys were neither frequent nor in- 
tense. In the recurrent disease, they 
were both common and severe, In the 
pandemic, the blood cultures were al- 
most invariably sterile; in the epidemic, 
streptococcal septicemia occurred, we 
estimate, in about 10 per cent of all 
pneumonias.” 

“In our survey of influenzal seque- 
lae,” said Dr. Peters, (the survey in- 
volved examination of nearly 8,000 in- 
fluenzal subjects, with more than 2,000 
re-examinations), “we found a large in- 
crease in the number of heart lesions, 
as compared with normal, and during 
the pandemic it was a matter of con- 
stant comment in the department that 
the number of deaths from heart les- 
ions was exceeding anything recorded 
in the history of the bureau. In every 
case, on looking up the history of these 
deaths, we found a record of antecedent 
influenza, in many instances complicat- 
ed with pneumonia. The survey also 
indicated a large increase in the num- 
ber of tubercular affections. It is true 
that liver and kidney impairments were 
so few as to be almost negligible. 

Leave Bed Too Soon 

“My explanation of the apparent dif- 
ference in the number and intensity of 
complications is this: That during the 
pandemic the patients either died or got 
up and returned to their duties as soon 
as their temperatures returned to nor- 
mal. This would be before complica- 
tions would have opportunity to develop 
to the point of recognition by the at- 
tending physician; and, in most of these 
cases, the physician would be dis- 
charged as soon as the patient rose 
from his bed. 

“This year the people have profited 
by the warning of the pandemic, and 
have stayed in bed until the doctor has 
told them to get up. This has given 
the medical fraternity a chance to dis- 
cover, recognize and combat the _ se- 
quelae in a manner that could not be 
‘lone last year. 

“Moreover, when the pandemic de- 
veloped we were short of physicians. 
Many were in-the service; hundreds of 
those remaining were stricken and 
died, and those available to combat the 
disease were too busy to look for or 
even think about after-effects. The re- 
sult was that they passed without no- 
tice, unless their development took such 
a form that it was necessary to recall 
the physicians for treatment. With 
millions of cases in the country, and 
the disease in its most virulent form, 
it is not surprising that sequelae were 
lost sight of by an overworked mini- 
mum of available medical men. But I 
thoroughly believe that they were—and 
are—as humerous, proportionately, and 

as intense, as from the epidemic. It is 
quite likely, however, that they were 
manifest in different form, as our ex- 
perience has been that whereas the pan- 
demic was true influenza, the epi- 


demic has been more like old-fashioned 
grip.” 
Difference Between Pandemic and Epi- 
demic 

Dr. Symmers, who is a director of 
laboratories for Bellevue and _ allied 
hospitals, and whose collaborators 
were Dr. Morris Dinnerstein, patholo- 
gist, and Dr. A. D. Frost, pathologic in- 
terne, both of Bellevue, summarized six 
essential points of difference between 
the pandemic and the epidemic. Still 
further condensed, these differences 
are: 

1—‘The recurrent epidemic of  so- 
called influenza presented anatomic 
variations from the pandemic disease 








CAPABLE MEN 


Can Always Be 


WELL PLACED 


Much desirable territory is ready for 
Agents who can deliver policies in satis- 
factory volume. Inquiries about localities 
will have careful attention. 


Union Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Address: 
ALBERT E. AWDE, Supt. of Agencies 














American Central Life 


Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Established 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 














Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 331, 1919: 


BA Ritccntaiias 5 cuniaceoncere 
OE cecccccsnece 
Capital and Surplus.... 
Insurance in Force......... 


JOHN G. WALKER, Pres‘dent. 






$ 20,700,133.74 
18,650,203.62 
2,049,930.12 
176,501,808.00 
851,338.97 
23,840,173.80 
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Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


For Agency Contracts address 
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37,005 PEOPLE 


wrote to us last year and asked for an illustration of our ‘‘ Income for 
Life” at their age. This valuable lead service explains why our 1919 
business showed a gain of 81 per cent. 


The Fidelity operates in 40 states. Full level net premium reserves 
Insurance in force over $173,000,000. Faithfully serving in- 


A Few Agency Openings for the Right Men 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 
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of the year before, (a) in the form of 
frequent and widespread inflammatory 
involvement of the pleura characterized 
py semipurulent and purulent exudates 
occurring in immediate association with 
pneumonic changes; (b) by multiple 
small pleural or subpleural abscesses; 
(c) by purulent infiltration of the inter- 
lobular and interlobar pleura, and (4) 
py solitary, often multiple, discrete or 
confluent intrapulmonary abscesses of 
varying size. 

9—“In the pandemic disease of 1918, 
participation of the pleura in the pneu- 
monic process was conspicuous by its 
rarity. In the recurrent epidemic, pleu- 
ral involvement occurred in 60 per cent 
of all cases; and in 40 per cent, puru- 
lent or semipurulent effusions were 
present. 


9“In the pandemic, intrapulmonary 
abscesses were virtually unknown ac- 
companiments of the pneumonic proc- 
ess. In the recurrent epidemic, they 
were encountered in 35.5 per cent of 
the cases. Of the observed number of 
cases attended by pleural involvement, 
multiple small pleural or subpleural ab- 
scesses occurred in 44.4 per cent. 


4—“As a result of the recurrent dis- 
ease, sequelae may be expected in the 
form of (a) organization of the in- 
flamed pleural membrane with partial 
or complete obliteration of the cavity 
and interference with the excursions of 
the corresponding lung; (b) delayed, 
diffuse or sacculated pleural or inter- 
lobar empyemas; (c) fibrosis of the 
lung following organization of exudate 
in the interlobar and interlobular sep- 
tums of the pleura, and (d) gangrene 
of the lung and bronchiectatic cavities 
following secondary changes in intra- 
pulmonary abscesses. 

5—“‘In the pandemic, pneumonia was 
virtually constant, both in point of in- 
cidence and in conformity to type. In 
the recurrent disease, pneumonia was a 
relatively infrequent event, and the 
anatomic vagaries in the distribution 
and structure of the lesions were so 
numerous that no two sets of lungs 
were similar in appearance, and often 
one lung differed markedly from _ its 
fellow. 

6—“In the pandemic, acute degenera- 
tive changes of the heart muscle, liver 
and kidneys were neither frequent nor 
intense. In the recurrent disease, they 
were both common and severe. In the 
pandemic, the blood cultures were al- 
most invariably sterile; in the epidemic, 
streptococcal septicemia occurred, we 
estimate, in about 10 per cent of all 
pneumonias.” 


These are the views of the two 
schools of thought on this subject. Dr. 
Symmers draws his conclusions from 
laboratory examinations covering a 
large number and wide range of cases 
in both pandemic and epidemic; where- 
fore he has a reasonable—and tangible 

basis of comparison. The weakness 
of Dr. Peters’ position lies in the fact 
that there is nothing definite and tan 
gible concerning impairments resulting 
from the epidemic to be compared with 
those resulting from the pandemic. Nor 
is it actually known how many of the 
impairments found as the result of the 
Cincinnati survey might properly be 
charged to the pandemic. There was 
no corresponding survey, for instance, 
of an equal number of applicants for 
life insurance (without regard to com- 
pany action) between ages 20 and 45 
(which was the age limit of a vast ma- 
jority of influenza cases during the first 
Visitation), with whose defects and im- 
pailrments the figures adduced in the 
survey might be compared. It merely 
was known that of the number exam- 
ined, certain numbers had impairments 
of various kinds, and that in the tuber- 
cular and heart lesion classes there 
seemed to be a considerably larger pro- 
portion than usual. 


Company Experience Not Uniform 
’ . 
Company experience was by no means 


uniform with either pandemic or epi- 
demic. Proportions did not hold, re- 
gardless of territory covered. The 
Union Central of Cincinnati, which cov- 
ers all the country except two states, 
had a mortality of 10 to 1 in the pan- 
demic as compared with the epidemic, 
based on volume of claims paid, and a 
fraction more than 10 to 1, based on 
number of claims. The Ohio National, 
a small company, writing mostly in 
country districts and small communi- 
ties, had a proportion of 9 to 2 in its 
entire territory of six states, whether 
volume or number of claims is con- 
sidered. 


The health and accident department 
of the Ohio National had proportionate- 
ly larger volume and number of claims 
from the pandemic, even after allow- 
ance is made for the vastly greater 
number of persons stricken; but the 
American Liability, which writes noth- 
ing except health and accident, had pro- 
portionately fewer claims, with illness 
of shorter duration, in the pandemic 
than in the epidemic. Secretary W. R. 
Sanders of this company, commenting 
on this fact, said: 

“In the first visitation the victims 
either died or recovered on or from the 
fourth day, as a general rule. In either 
case there would be no claim. In the 
epidemic, the course of the disease has 
been like old-fashioned grip. As a rule 
patients are in bed from two to three 
weeks, and often the crisis of the dis- 
ease was not reached until the end of 
the third week; so that while the total 
number of claims has been much less, 
the proportion, in both number and 
volume of payments, has been much 
greater. 


“With regard to impairments, it is 
logical that there should be _ propor- 
tionately more following the epidemic. 
In the pandemic, they died quickly or 
recovered quickly. If they died, that 
ended it; if they recovered, the period 
of illness was too short for impairments 
to develop. In the epidemic mortality 
was less, but the course of the disease 
was longer, whieh gave ample time for 
the development and identification of 
sequelae. Therefore the after-effect of 
the epidemic on company resources is 
one to be watched carefully and con- 
sidered seriously.” 


Union Central’s Medical Director’s 
Opinion 
Dr. William Muhlberg, medical di- 


rector of the Union Central, co-inciding 
with Dr. Symmers, in the main, in his 
differentiation of the pandemic and the 
epidemic, points out that the differ- 
ences between the original and the re- 
current epidemic depended to a con- 
siderable extent on the relative sus- 
ceptibility and exposure of a community 
at a given time. The first wave of in- 
fluenza in 1918 affected a large propor- 
tion of highly susceptible persons, and 
in these the course of the disease was 
particularly severe and fatal. 


The population as a whole was less 
susceptible to the disease during the 
recurrent epidemic this year, in which 
connection Dr. Muhlberg pointed out 
that it is quite likely a considerable 
proportion of the population was immu- 
nized to an appreciable extent by the 
first visitation. Therefore the disease 
was less severe, and fatalities were 
fewer. 


On the other hand, as_ individual 
cases took longer to develop, time was 
available for the development of puru- 
lent complications, which makes for a 
greater number of impairments, or se- 
quelae, in proportion to the total num- 
ber of cases, than followed the pan- 
demic. It is quite likely, in the opin- 
ion of Dr. Muhlberg, that this tendency 
will be discernible in a still milder re- 
currence of the disease some time next 
year. 

The periodicity of the visitations 
seems to have been established at about 
16 months. 

















- HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 


PROTECTION FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 

This Company issues all m 

— oa “4 Ry xt odern forms of policy contracts from age 3 months 
INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in full immediate benefit from date of issue. 
ORDINARY POLICIES contain a valuable Disability clause and are quar- 
anteed by State Endorsement. 

GOOD CONTRACTS FOR LIVE AGENTS 
Executive offices No. SOG Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BASIL S. WALSH, President JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treasurer 
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$100,000,000 - INTERNATIONAL LIFE 
Smashed world records three ways in 1919. Come 
on in boys while the going is good. Great policies 
and jam up service. - - - Write for contract. 
INTERNATIONAL LIFE OF ST. LOUIS 























PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If wou are interested in making a permanent connection with an old well estab- 
lished company with a progressive management and an unequalled dividend record, 
it will be to your interest to investigate our proposition. 


Address, PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 105 William Street, New York City 
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| More Than One Million Policies Now In Force 


Only four other life insurance companies in America have more policy contracts 
in force than this Company. A study of the following growth in ten years is invited: 






Jan. 1, 1910 Jan. 1, 1915 Jan. 1, 1920 
CD a a i ee eae cats .. $4,867,379 $8,763,566 $18,682,446 
Policies in Force 342,97. 551,969 1,058,956 
Insurance in Force 44,780,907 79,619,435 191,495,761 





Attractive opportunities open to agents in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Western Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, Missouri, and New York City. 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INS. CO. 


W. J. WILLIAMS, President CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Organized February 23, 1888 
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Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 





Total Resources Dec. 31, 1919.... over $7,500,000.00 

Insurance issued during 1919..... over 26,000,000.00 

Insurance in force Dec. 31, 1919.. over 70,000,090.00 
THE PAN-AMERICAN WAY. 


In keeping with the higher Ideals and Ethics of the Business, the Pan- 
American does not seek to employ agents of other companies, but by 
interesting men of intelligence, character and clean record, instructing 
them by correspondence, and assisting them in the active co-operation 
of specially trained men, it has built up a field organization that is 
prosperous and contented. 

What those agents are doing, you can do, if you have the Will—the 
Pan-American Way is open to you. . 


Address: E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Mer. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 














IN THE CENTER OF THE U. S. A. 








is located a big, vigorous, and growing 
institution of Life Insurance. 


Our geographical location enables us to 
render exceptional service to our policy- 
holders and field force. 


Over $220,000,000 of insurance in force. 





Investigate for yourself. 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
M. E. SINGLETON, President 


St. Louis, Missouri 
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This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
poration, office and place of business 
Street, New York City. 
Clarence Axman, President and Editor; 
W. L. Hadley, Secretary and Business 
Manager; W. E. Schram, 
Editor. The address of the officers 1s 
the office of this newspaper. Telephone 
2407 John. 


105 William 


Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 


copies, 25 cents. 


Entered as second-class matter April 
5, 1907, at the Post Office of New York, 
N. Y., under the act of Congress of 
March 3, 1879. 


PENNSYLVANIA INSURANCE 

From an insurance standpoint Penn- 
sylvania is often regarded as being. in 
a class by itself. Some of the oldest 
and most distinguished companies have 
their home offices there; the largest 
general agency in life insurance is lo- 
ceted in that state; the agency corps, 
(fire, life and casualty,) throughout 
this commonwealth is on a high plane, 
progressive in. business, influential with 
the legislature, holding Its own in ini- 
tiative and intelligence with agents to 
be found anywhere; and it is a state 
which has tremendous values to be 
covered. 

For a great many years Pennsylvania 
has been an attractive field for life in- 
surance companies. The old companies 
have been there for years and as soon 
as a new company begins to expand, 
Pennsylvania is one of the first states 
it desires to enter. Last year ten 
domestic life insurance companies 
wrote business in the state, and seven- 
ty-two companies of other states. Thus, 
thousands of agents, representing 
eighty-two companies, were constant 
missionaries for the institution of life 
insurance, There are no less than 237 
stock fire insurance companies which 
operated there last year, a record 
which it is doubted if any other state 
can equal. The casualty companies are 
also well represented, while the marine 
cempanies were present in full force. 
This large representation of companies 
wili in part explain the recent state- 
ment made by the insurance commis- 
sioner that there were in 1919 80,000 
solicitors of insurance in the Keystone 
state. No otber spot in the union is so 
thoroughly canvassed for insurance; no 
other people so much appreciate the 
benefits of insurance. 

The best way to take in the story in 
a glance is tc note the 1919 figures. 
These have been compiled by the “In- 
surance World” of Pittsburgh. In 1919 
$466,607,899 of new ordinary life busi- 
ness was written, and $156,299,636 of 
industrial; and on January 1, 1920, more 
than $3,000,000,000 of life insurance was 
in force. Fire companies collected $39,- 
430,033 premiums last year; while their 
losses incurred amounted to $15,815,697. 
In marine insurance $10,754,446 in pre- 


Associate 


miums were received, while $4,750,782 
in losses were incurred. Compensation 
premiums in the state reached $16,306,- 
244; losses, $4,440,074. The total casualty 
business of the state amounted to $36,- 
021,367 in premiums, and $11,349,358 
in losses paid, less than 33 1/3 per cent. 
Fennsylvania has been a great insur- 
ance state from the beginning of insur- 
ance in this country. Around Philadel- 
phia cling insurance traditions which 
have a fascination for students of the 
business and who love the institution of 
insurance. Any student who has not 
read the “History of Insurance in Phila- 
delphia,” which city has the distinc- 
tion of being the cradle of American 
insurance, a cradle built in 1683, should 
hasten to get the volume which can be 
found in some of the insurance libraries. 
In it will be found a complete history 
of the Philadelphia Contributionship for 
the Insurance of Houses from Loss by 
Fire, starting in 1752; of the foundation 
of the Insurance Company of North 
America in 1794; of the Fire Associa- 
tion’s start; and of the origin of the 
other Pennsylvania fire companies. 
Local life insurance in Philadelphia 
had its beginning in 1759 when the 
Presbyterian Synods of New York and 
Philadelphia, on previous application of 
the Synod of Philadelphia, procured a 
charter from the proprietary applica- 
tion of the Synod of Philadelphia, of 
date January 1, 1759, of a corporation 
for the Relief of Poor and Distressed 
Widows and Children of Presbyterian 
Ministers. Later, there was formed the 
Pennsylvania Company for Insurances 
on Lives and Granting Annuities. The 
Girard Beneficial Association opened 
oiice in 1835, which later became the 
Girard Life. Mutual insurance in Penn- 


‘sylvania began with the organization of 


the Penn Mutual Life in 1847. Of the 
{vst 1,000 policyholders of the Penn 
Mutual Life twenty-two were living and 
still insured by the company in 1883, 
their ages ranging from 80 to 90. The 
origin of the Provident Life & Trust 
was particularly interesting. This was 
in 1865. The company ws designed to 
promote life insurance among Friends 
in the United States. The original capi- 
tal stock of $150,000 was paid in in the 
beginning. ; 

With the inauguration of Thomas B. 
Donaldson as commissioner of Penn- 
sylvania there has been a radical im- 
provement in insurance’ supervision. 
This includes better laws, closer super- 
vision of company management, and 
weeding out of unqualified and unde- 
sirable agents. No commissioner in the 
country works harder than Mr. Donald- 
son or is more conscientious, There 
have been some defects in the laws 
which gave too much leeway to com- 
panies and which contributed to several 
undesirable promotions, but Mr. Don- 
aidson has been constantly on the job 
ar.d has made successful war on those 
who have sought to capitalize the great 
reputation of insurance in Pennsylvania 
by exploitation. There is still need for 
inore drastic laws regulating fraternals 
and some other features of regulation, 
but if Commissioner Donaldson con- 
tinues in office, there is no doubt these 
will be enacted. 





The Fraser & Abry general agency of 
the Connecticut Mutual entertained its 
agents at a dinner Tuesday night at 
the Hotel McAlpin. 














sg THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 








C. STEENDAL 





C. Steendal, an executive officer of 
four American marine companies, and 
United States manager of the Norwe- 
gian Atlas, gained his underwriting 
and adjusting experience in three coun- 
tries. Born in Norway, the son of a 
shipping man, he entered the insurance 
business there and later went to Eng- 
land, where he spent several years. 
Mr. Steendal came to the United States 
more than a decade ago, and became 
associated with Willcox, Peck & Hughes, 
in the adjusting department. Early in 
1917 he organized the Northern Under- 
writing Agency to represent the Jef- 
ferson, of Pennsylvania, of which he 
is vice-president. He is president of 
the North Atlantic and Liberty, both 
incorporated in 1917. The Norwegian 
Atlas was taken in 1918 and soon 
afterwards the Hudson began business. 
Mr. Steendal is planning a trip to Nor- 
way next month and will return to New 
York in July. 

- 

L. L. D. Chapman, of the Barker, 
Frost & Chapman Co., Toledo, O., who 
is a member of the “Lost Line Com- 
mittee” of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, has been in the in- 
surance business since 1889, all of 
which time having been spent as an 
employe and executive officer of the 
agency with which he is associated. In 
discussing the new committee, which is 
to investigate the reasons why brokers 
are taking so many lines from agents, 
and to discover how legitimate this com- 
petition is, Mr. Chapman said to The 
Eastern Underwriter: 

“I think the committee a very im- 
portant one, and hope to see it bring 
about good results, although personally 
I feel the broker is entitled to consid- 
eration, and that every consideration 
should be shown to the companies they 
represent, so long as they are fair in 
their dealings with the local agents. The 
cost of production, meaning thereby the 
cost of taking care of the business in 
a proper manner in the local agent’s 
office, has risen to a point where the 
usual 5 per cent brokerage will not jus- 
tify itself—in other words, the broker 
working on a basis of everything ex- 
cept 5 per cent to him, is getting the 
best of the argument, but that is no 
fault of his. So far as I personally am 
concerned, I feel that a square deal all 
around is all the National Association 
of Insurance Agents asks and all it 
should be entitled to.” 

+ + * 

Richard J. Rice, automobile depart- 
ment manager for the Globe & Rutgers 
and the Pacific, on April 22 married 
Miss Viola Brumbaum at Hartford, 


Conn. Following the ceremony, the 
couple succeeded in eluding the guests 
and escaped, it is thought to New 
Haven, in an automobile driven by one 
of Hartford’s motorcycle police. They 
ire spending their honeymoon in At- 
lantic City and will reside in Yonkers. 
* + * 

Waiter S. Nichols, veteran student 
oi the business, is to deliver an address 
Lefore the Actuarial Society of Amer- 
ica, on this learned subject: “William 
Lenhart, the American Diophantist, 
Potential Actuary and Mathematical 
Tes.ator of Professor Charles Gill.” 
The presiding officer of the actuaries 
will be able to announce the title of 
this address to the meeting without 
much difficulty, but we would like to 
be. present at a meeting of the Elks 
or the Camels if such a feat were at- 
tempted. For the benefit of readers 
who are not actuaries it should be stat- 
ed that Diophantine was a Greek geom- 
eter. 

* s 

Charlies L. Bussing, who has one of 
the widest acquaintances on the Street, 
sold his first insurance policy when he 
Was seventeen years old. He had al- 
ready been a salesman for three years. 
Those were the days before the auto- 
mobiles and there was a demand for 
team insurance. He got a job with 
David Black, then special agent of the 
Fidelity & Casualty, for $7 a week, his 
particular function being to sell teams’ 
policies, which he did by the score, his 
acquaintance among’ grocers’ and 
butchers being large. At the end of 
the first week his salary was raised to 
$¢; inside of a fortnight to $18. At 
that time the rate for teams’ policies 
was $7, grocers and butchers; but, if 
there were a number of teams to be 
insured the rate went down to about 
$2.75 each. Now the rate is more than 
$30. Mr. Bussing was getting along 
swimmingly until other brokers began 
to learn about liability insurance, cut- 
ting in -on his business, and finally 
demonstrating to him that he should 
open an office as a broker writing gen- 
eral lines, About seventeen years ago 
he hung out his shingle in Maiden 
Lane, near William, the other brokers 
being scattered along lower Broadway 
and Pine Street. Two years ago he 
moved to Cliff Street, and once again 
he was a pioneer, as other insurance 
interests have moved and are moving 
there. Mr. Bussing now features gen- 
eral lines for merchandising concerns. 

* ee 


H. W. Cluff has been given a gold 
fountain pen and a pencil by his former 
associates in the Great Eastern Casual- 
ty. The presentation was made by 
James G. Madigan at a luncheon given 
Mr. Cluff, who is now secretary of the 
Burglary Association. 

* * * 

H. N. Kelsey, manager of the Lon- 
don & Scottish, has returned from 4 
six weeks’ trip, during which he went 
as far west as the Pacific Coast. While 
in South Dakota the train that carried 
Mr. Kelsey was caught in snow drifts 
and the passengers had to remain for 
four days in a small town until the train 
was dug out. 

” * * 

Andrew Scott, secretary of Lloyd's 
Registry of Shipping, told the London 
Insurance Institute at its last meeting 
that despite all attempts to prevent the 
Register from falling into the hands of 
the Germans during the war, they man- 
aged to get copies of the 1915-16 and 
1916-17 volumes. These books, of about 
1,500 pages each, -were laboriously 
photographed page by page for the use 
of the German Admiralty and in particu- 
lar for copies which were distributed 
among submarine commanders. 





The Travelers has issued a new book: 
let on automobile insurance, giving 
many suggestions for the benefit of 4&8 
ents and brokers. 
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FIRE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


Eleven Companies 
Enter New Jersey 





SOME OF THEM DIRECT WRITERS 





Include Guaranty, Omaha Liberty, 
Bankers, Atwood, Consolidated, 
Hawkeye, Great Lakes and 
City Equitable 





Eleven insurance companies have 
been admitted to New Jersey since Feb- 
ruary 1, 1920, and more are coming. 
This is the list of entrants: 

City Equitable Fire; Guaranty Fire 
Assurance Corporation, New York; 
Omaha Liberty Fire Insurance Co., 
Omaha; Atwood Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, New York; Consolidated Assur- 
ance Co., Ltd., London; Hawkeye Se- 
curities Fire Insurance Co., Des Moines; 
American Bonding & Casualty Co., 
Sioux City; Great Lakes Insurance Co., 
Chicago; New England Fire Insurance 
Co., Pittsfield, Mass.; Bankers Fire In- 
surance Co., Lincoln, Neb.; Columbia 
Casualty Co., New York. 

The City Equitable is entered for re- 
insurance business. C. F. Shallcross is 
United States manager. The Consoli- 
dated Assurance is also a re-insurance 
company; Henry L. Rosenfeld manager. 

The Atwood Fire is managed by the 
same officers who run the Preferred 
Accident. The Bankers Fire which is 
a million dollar company, expects to 
plant a strong agency force in the state. 
The Columbia Casualty is a member of 
the Ocean group. The American Bonda- 
ing & Casualty is a $750,000 Company, 
organized in Sioux City in 1917. 

The Hawkeye Securities was organ- 
ized in Des Moines in 1918 with $859,- 
650 capital. 

The Great Lakes was organized in 
1919. Its capital stock is $400,000; its 
net surplus $353,133. During 1919 it 
wrote net premiums of $253,313; and its 
ret losses were $66,482. A. C. Mack is 
managing underwriter. 

The Guaranty Fire Assurance Cor- 
poration of New York was licensed by 
Superintendent Phillips in December, 
1918. The authorized capital is $200,- 
060. It was organized by interests affir- 
iated with E. E. Hall & Co. It is ex- 
pected later that the capital will be 
increased to $500,000 each from funds 
derived from the merger of four Lloyds 
formerly operated by E. E. Hall & Com- 
pany, Best says. John S. Sutphen is 
president. 

The New England Fire was organ- 
ized in 1919; capital $200,000; surplus, 
$200,000. $500,000 is held by various 
banks to the company’s credit. Carl B. 
Gale, secretary of the company, is un- 





derwriter. His experience has been 
with the Boston and Old Colony. It 
will write fire re-insurance only. 

The Omaha Liberty will write fire, 
tornado and automobile business. It 
was organized in 1919; $500,000 capital. 
President is P. F. Zimmer, secretary 
and treasurer of the Nebraska National 
Insurance Company, who has had con- 
siderable experience as an underwriter. 





NEW CELLULOID FORMULA 





Camphorless Product, Greatly Reducing 
Inflammability, Being Made By 
Celluloid Company of Newark 





Celluloid can now be manufactured 
without the use of either natural or 
synthetic camphor, thus reducing its 
inflammability from 50 to 80 per cent. 
This was announced at the annual meet- 
ing in Newark of the stockholders of 
the Celluloid Company, the chief chem- 
ist, William G. Lindsay, naving devel- 
oped and experimented with the new 
process for nearly fifte2n years. ‘The 
elimination of the camphor will make 
celluloid slow-burning instead of being 
susceptible to quick consumption by 
fire and will also remove the objec- 
tionable odor and taste. 

The camphorless product is not 
claimed to be ch2aper than the old form 
of celluloid but will be manufactured 
with the same machinery and will be 
adaptable to the same commercial uses. 
It takes color more readily than the 
other and is more transparent in the 
translucent forms. The material used 
as a substitute for the camphor was 
ceveloped originally in Germany before 
the war but never successfully applied 
until the present time. 





NEW CANADIAN COMPANY 

Application is being made to the 
Dominion Parliament to incorporate a 
rew company, to be known as the 
Canadian-American Fire Insurance Co., 
with powers to transact fire, inland 
marine, guarantee, accident, burglary, 
inland transportation, sickness, auto 
and plate glass. The application comes 
from Edmonton, Griesbach, O’Connor 
& Co., solicitors. 

RICHARDSON APPOINTMENTS 

F. F. Richardson has been appointed 
reneral agent of the County Fire of 
Philadelphia and the Union of Paris. 
He has moved to 1 Liberty Street. He 
also represents the following com- 
panies: State Assurance, Detroit Fire 
& Marine, Michigan Fire & Marine and 
the New Brunswick Fire. 





NOW A LOCAL AGENT 
Hume Morss, who resigns on May 1 
as special agent of the Atlas, has bought 
an interest in Swan & Sons-Morss, Inc., 
KImira, N. Y. W. D. Wilson succeeds 
Mr. Morss with the Atlas, 





HE AUTOMOBILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


CASH CAPITAL 


$2,000,000 


ASSETS 


$11,022,207.23 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$6,966,656.56 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$4,055,550.67 


FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 


Fire, Tornado, Rents, Profits, Lightning, Explosion, Commissions, Lease- 
hold, Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Use and Occupancy, 


Automobiles, Aircraft, Floaters. 


OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE LINES 


Hulls, Cargoes, Merchandise, Specie, Builders’ Risks, War Risks, Regis- 
tered Mail, Transportation, Motor Truck Contents, Salesmen’s Samples, 


Personal Effects Floaters, Parcel Post, Tourists’ Baggage. 


Affiliated with 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 
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oF NEw HAVEN. CONNECTICUT. 


RIOT and CIVIL COMMOTION—EXPLOSION 


SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
AUTOMOBILE 


FIRE—THEFT—COLLISION—PROPERTY DAMAGE 


























NIAGARA 


_ Fire Insurance Company 
ESTABLISHED 1850 


123 William Street, NEW YORK 























LEWIS & GENDAR, INC. 


NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 


Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 
New Jersey Insurance Co. of Newark 


ONE LIBERTY STREET, 
Telephones: John 63-64-65 


NEW YORK CITY 


BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENCY 


Northern Assce. Co., Ltd., of Eng. 
Commonwealth Ins. Co. of N. Y. 
United British Ins. Co., Ltd. of London 
New Jersey Ins. Co. of New Jersey 


Firemen’s Ins. Co. of New Jersey 
Globe & Rutgers Insurance Ce 


Detroit F. & M. Ins. Co, of Mich. 


Employers’ Lia. Assce. Corp. of Londos 


Special Facilities for Handling Out of Town Business 
145 Montague Street, Brooklyn—New York 


Telephones: Main 6870-6871-6872 
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in 1788. 


Its faith 
Let us serve you. 
Metropolitan District 


Charles G. Smith, Agent 
1 Liberty Street 





Ss §PRINGFIELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Capital $2,500,000 


Incorporated in 1849 in the State of Massachusetts, the SIXTH of 
the thirteen original states in the Union, ratifying the Constitution | 


The SPRINGFIELD has a proud heritage, and for SEVENTY-ONE 
years has maintained its high ideals in underwriting and is today as 
always a strong, reliable AMERICAN company. 
is in AMERICA, in 
MENT and in the highest type of service. 


the 


A. W. DAMON, President 
NEW YORK OFFICES 


SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
George A. Hill, Jr., Special Agent 
1 Liberty Street 


AMERICANIZATION MOVE- 


Marine Department 
Taibot, Bird & Company, Inc. 
General Marine Managers, 
63-65 Beaver Street 











Company Officers 
in Role of Authors 





PREPARE COPY FOR MAGAZINE 





New Bi-monthly Publication of Ameri- 
can of Newark; Digest of 
First Articles 





The American Insurance Company, 
which has been issuing a small weekly 
hulletin, has now begun the publication of 
1 bi-monthly magazine bearing the title, 
‘American Service.” The editor is H. F. 
Miss W. F. 


Taylor; the art director is ! j 
Bartel. The first number contains pte- 
tures of President C, W. Bailey and 


other officers and page articles on inter 
esting subjects by these officers. Some 
extracts from the articles follow: 

By W. E. Stewart, Vice-President 

We are not a machine with cogs and 
chains that operate only when the power 
is applied, but separate pulsating en- 
tities, none of whom by stopping can 
clog the works; but each one, who, by 
doing just a little more than his allot- 
ted task, can contribute to the smooth 
running and success of the whole. 
There never has been a time in the fire 
insurance business when interested effi- 
cient workers were so keenly sought 
after, and there never has been a time 
when individualism was more appreciat- 
ed. 

I remember a fellow-worker in the 
Standard Oil Company, where many 
years ago I was employed, replying to 
a query as to the personality of John 
D. Rockefeller: “Why I could thump 
him in the back and get away with it. 
He would not know me as an employe 
ot the company!” 

By Charles E. Sheldon, Vice-President 
and Western Manager 

The fire insurance business is being 
judged today, not by the utterances of 
those in high places, but by the things 
done by the great army of local agents 
—said to be 400,000 strong—and scat- 
tered throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. 

To the average property-owner the lo- 
cal agent is the company and our law 
courts support in large degree this be- 
lief. How important, therefore, becomes 
the trust confided to the local agent, 
who, by the stroke of the pen, or even 
by word of mouth, may involve his 
principal in large pecuniary obligations 
and on the other hand by ignorance or 
lack of fidelity may cause serious loss 
to friends and patrons. 

It behooves us to properly recognize 
the function of the local agent, to ac- 
cord to him freely and cheerfully all 
just praise; and on the other hand how 
desirable it is that the local agent shall 
himself have a right conception of his 
honorable office and in largest measure 
appreciate the dignity of his position 
and the opportunities which are his. 

Too often the public and the law- 
makers forget that the underlying 


principle of stock fire insurance is mu- 
tual. The motto of the New York in- 
surance department expresses that fact, 
and fire insurance companies simply 
gather up in the way of premiums the 
contributions of the many, in order that 
disaster may not unduly press down 
upon the unfortunate few. 

If, as I believe, the local agent pos- 
sesses the power to mould public senti- 
ment and through co-operation and the 
great, but as yet, hardly exercised in- 
fluence of their national, state and local 
associations, to ward off and even 
amend unwholesome and burdensome 
laws, then what a part the commonplace 
may play in the destinies of this great 
business of ours upon which it is stated 
nearly two millions of persons depend 
for daily support; a business also so im- 
portant a factor in its relations to great 
financial interests that the withdrawal 
of its protection from a single state 
causes apprehension and an _ unsettle- 
ment of business plans and conditions. 

By Frederick Hoadley, Secretary 

The whole structure of rate making 
in New Jersey is simple in outline and 
while it has not been free from attack, 
on the whole, the public appears in- 
creasingly friendly to the plan, which 
has produced no wide fluctuations, but 
a gradually diminishing average level 
of rates. The rates are observed with 
quite remarkable uniformity. The 
records of Atlee Brown, rate expert 
employed by all companies, show only 
about 5 per cent of important violations 
in the total number of daily reports 
checked, 

By Roy C. Vanderhoof, Assistant Sec- 
retary 

With all his good qualities, there are 
two things that the agent sometimes 
overlooks, i. e., to inspect the risk be- 
fore he writes it, and to take an inter- 
est in the fire protection in his own city 
or town. That this is not always the 
case is evidenced by the following: 
Recently in a small Jersey town having 
a volunteer fire department, an unusual- 
ly heavy fall of snow blocked the streets 
so that it was impossible to get through 
with the fire apparatus. To meet the 
emergency, eight men from each fire 
company were employed to stay night 
and day until conditions improved. It 
was an American agent who saw that 
this was not helping matters very 
much and it was he who suggested that 
these men be put to work with horses 
and plows to clear away the snow and 
not wait for the Lord to remove it. His 
plan was adopted and the apparatus 
made available. 

Archibald C. Cyphers, Treasurer 

Accountancy is a fine and interesting 
science, and has been a recognized pro- 
fession in Europe for several centuries 
ranking with medicine and law. There 
is every reason to suppose that accoun- 
tancy is of ancient origin, as Assyrian 
tablets show a familiarity with ac- 
counts, and ledgers that were kept by 
the Babylonians are exhibited in the 
British Museym. The first known work 
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FIRE, TORNADO, EXPLOSION, RIOT AND 
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; Che Standard Fire Insurance Co. 
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1920 


$1,448,852.62 
847,154.95 
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on double-entry bookkeeping was writ- 
ten by Luca di Burgo, an Italian Friar, 
and was published in Venice A. D. 1494. 
This work laid the foundation for ac- 
counting as we know it today. 

“very young man entering business 
can well afford to spend a year or two 
in the accounting end of an organiza- 
tion. The experience acquired will be 
a help to him in many ways, no matter 
what his vocation. 

Frank K. Mitchell, Assistant Secretary 

It has been shown in Europe that 
cleanliness and carefulness will pre- 
vent 50 per cent of the fire loss. The 
fire tax in all Europe is about 33c per 
person, while in the United States it 
averages about $3 for every individual. 
No country in the world is so well 
equipped with fire fighting apparatus as 
the United States, but the responsibility 
lies with the individual and not with 
the fire department. 





MANY MERCHANDISE FIRES 

Chicago, April 26.—The epidemic of 
merchandise fires, which started short- 
ly after the first of the year in western 
territory, still seems to be continuing, 
according to W. P. Forbush, general 
manager of the Underwriters Salvage 
Company of Chicago. The first four 
months of 1920 showed a record for 
fires of that sort which was far above 
the average. However, the last six 
months of 1919 showed about the small- 
est number of stocks that the salvage 
company ever was called upon to han- 
dle, and Mr. Forbush says that it is 
simply the old law of averages getting 
in its work. The increase in the num- 
ber of fires is not regarded as having 
any sinister significance, but is simply 
an unfortunate occurrence for. the 
companies. 





NIAGARA STORY REFUTED 

It was reported on the Street last 
week that the Niagara Fire would soon 
enter the casualty business. B. M. Cul- 
ver, secretary of the Niagara, told a 
representative of The Eastern Under- 
writer that while the company might 
enter the casualty field some day, there 
was nothing being done toward that end 
at present and nothing contemplated 
in the near future. 


LARGER GIRARD CAPITAL 
A special meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Girard Fire & Marine will be 
held on June 24 for the purpose of tak- 
ing action upon the proposed increase 
of capital from $500,000 to $1,000,000. 





POLICYHOLDER DIRECTORS 
Constitute Four-fifths of Board of New 
British Company; Associated 
Industries 
The Associated Industries Insurance 
Corporation Limited has been registered 
with a capital of £1,000,000 in £1 shares 
(900,000 seven per cent participating 
pref.). The objects are: To carry on 
marine, land transit, fire, life, accident, 
burglary, boiler, engine, electrical plant, 
motor, aerial and general insurance 
business. A block of £20,000 Exchequer 
bonds have been deposited with the 
Court in respect of bond investment 
business and £20,400 in respect of life 

assurance, 

Four-fifths of the directors are to be 
shareholders holding policies effected 
with or through the Company (to be 
known as “policyholder” directors) and 
one-fifth are to be shareholders not 
holding such policies (to be known as 
“shareholders” directors). Quailifica- 
tion £500. Remuneration £300 each per 
annum (president. £200 extra), all free 
of income tax, and any further sums 
voted by the Company. Solicitors: 
Kerby, Sons and Karuth, 10-11 Austin 
Friars, E.C. No notice of situation of 
registered office was filed at time 
of incorporation. 





PREPARING FIRE MANUAL 

Copy for the manual of fire insurance 
which the Insurance Society of New 
York is going to publish has been 
placed in the hands of the printer. This 
manual will contain about 1,200 pages 
and is made up of forty-two chapters on 
a wide variety of subjects. The ma 
terial is largely a reprint of the lec: 
tures delivered before the Society ex 
tending over a considerable period. The 
publication committee is composed of 
Allen E. Clough, R. P. Barbour, and W. 
N. Bament. Lawrence Bament, a grad- 
uate of Princeton University and of 
Harvard Law School, will index the 
volume, This index is to be very com- 
prehensive and will be arranged by sub- 
ject, words, and table of cases. 





WRITING CANADIAN AIRCRAFT 

The Travelers Insurance Company is 
now prepared to write personal liability 
and property damage insurance 0 
Canadian aircraft. It will also write 
accident insurance tickets for aero 
plane passengers. 
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BROKERS ACTIVITIES 


S. G. Stevens’ Article 
In Tobacco Paper 


EXPERT INSURANCE KNOWLEDGE 


Brokers Says Business Men Do Not 
Use Caution in Buying Their 
Protection 














Sydney G. Stevens, of Cornwall & 
Stevens, has written an article on “The 
Why and Wherefore of the Insurance 
Broker,” which appears in ‘Tobacco,” 
a trade paper, published in this cfty. 
He says in part: 

“There is probably no phase of com- 
mercial affairs in which the ordinary 
business man or firm so utterly fails to 
use caution and ordinary prudence as in 
the purchase of insurance. Policies are 
accepted without a single inquiry al- 
though the insurance, covering his prop- 
erty, may represent his entire worldly 
assets. No interest is taken in how the 
policies are drawn; they are never 
read, but are assumed to be all right. 
The bill for premium is paid and the 
policies are thrown into the safe, and 
they are all right until a loss occurs. 

“How many insurers realize that their 
policies are void if they conceal or mis- 
represent anything of importance—or 
their interest is not truly stated—or if 
they move to another location without 
transferring their insurance—or if a 
chattel mortgage be placed on personal 
property—or their insurance is with 
more than one company, unless _per- 
mission is granted for other insurance 
-—or if a manufacturing plant be op- 
erated later than 10 P. M.—or if they 
cease to operate for more than ten con- 








Organized 1853 


gage, Use and Occupancy, 


STRENGTH 





THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 





UNDERWRITING CAPACITY SECOND TO NONE 


FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


Aircraft, Automobile (Combination Policy), Explosion, Fire 
and Lightning, Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, 
Profits and Commissions, Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Value, 
Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Bag- 
Windstorm, Full War Cover. 


REPUTATION 





Cash Capital $6,000,000 


SERVICE 








secutive days—or if the hazard be in- 
creased—or if mechanics are employed 
for more than fifteen days altering or 
repairing the premises—or if the as- 
sured’s interest be other than uncondi- 
tional and sole ownership—or if the 
building stand on leased ground—or if 
foreclosure proceedings be commenced 

-or if any change other than death of 
the insured takes place in the interest, 
title or possession of the property—or 
if the policy be assigned before a loss 
or if illuminating gas or vapor be gen- 
erated in the building—or if (any usage 
or custom of the trade or manufacture 
to the contrary) there be kept, used or 
allowed any explosives, or combustibles, 
such as benzine, gasoline, etc.—or if 
buildings become vacant or unoccupied 
for more than ten days—or if loss be 
oceasioned by war, invasion, riot, 
strike, or by order of civil authority, or 
if building fall previous to fire? 

“The clauses or riders attached to a 


i 





F. H. CAUTY, Manager 








' SS 
The Columbia Insurance Co. 
New Jersey 


policy are numerous and oftentimes ma- 
terially affect the assured’s recovery 
and the adjustment of his loss. The 
three-fourths value clause, three- 
fourths loss clause, 75 per cent 
co-insurance clause, average distribu- 
tion clause and dozens of others are 
«mong those in point and expert knowl- 
edge is needed to see that the assured 
is properly protected.” 





The Overalls Movement 

The overalls movement has not in- 
creased fire insurance moral hazard in 
the opinion of underwriters who be- 
lieve that the clothing buyers’ insur- 
rection is largely confined to protest, 
with little action. The overalls parade 
in New York turned out to be nothing 
but a press agents’ and moving picture 
play for advertising, successful enough, 
however, to land the New York “Times” 
front page for three days, but having 
no effect on prices. In fact, one Broad- 


way clothier made the statement that 
he put some $25 clothes in his window, 
and only one suit was sold up to 
+ o'clock on the day of the window dis- 
play. Just how long the present orgy 
of extravagance will continue is not 
known, but the predicted panic seems 
a long way off. 
. . . 


Lioyd’s “Chamber of Horrors” 


In discussing the premises occupied 
by Lloyd’s underwriters W. B. Brandt, 
of Kahn, Feder & Brandt, San Fran- 
cisco, said to the San Francisco local 
underwriters’ association, during an ad- 
dress on the subject of Lloyd's: 

“There is a large room about the size 
of the ground floor of the Merchants 
Exchange Building in this city where 
underwriters sit at their desks and ac- 
cept or reject risks as offered to them 
by authorized insurance brokers. On 
top of the Royal Exchange which houses 
Lloyd’s underwriting room is I believe 
the most celebrated and unique weather 
vane in the world. It is in the form of 
a grasshopper and was originally placed 
there on account of the fact that Lloyd’s 
principal business having been for cen- 
turies the transaction of marine insur- 
ance and in the earlier days the seas 
being navigated by sailing vessels only, 
the wiseacres connected with the in- 
stitution always wanted to know which 
way the wind was blowing. There is 
still an indicator in the underwriting 
room of Lloyd’s about the size of a very 
large wall clock which shows at all 
times of the day and night in which 
direction the wind is blowing. 

“A portion of this underwriting room 
is called the Chamber of Horrors in 
which is contained the great loss regis- 
ter where every maritime disaster 
which comes over the wires is rapidly 
entered and indexed. More than one 
underwriter has felt a horror upon 
glancing at this book as he sees his 
profits rapidly slipping through his 
fingers caused by some shipwreck.” 
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COLUMBIA 


Of Course You ARE Right— 


To drive hard for automobile business before 
vour neighbor wakes up too. There is no greater 
opportunity, no surer promise of tremendous growth, 
than in the automotive industry—and there is no 
more certain way to share in this great profit, than to 
make connection with the specialized automobile 
department of the Columbia and its associated com- 
pany, the Union Marine. 





The Union Marine Insurance Co. 


Liverpool 


27 WILLIAM ST., New York City 


nse 


CARROLL E. ROBB, Manager, 


Automobile Department 
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Cancellation Clause 
of Standard Form 


EXTRACT FROM RUMSEY TALK 





Delivers Address Before Insurance 
Society, Comparing New and Old 
Policy Forms 





The fire insurance policy is probably 
the most important contract in the world, 
and the New York standard form is a 
document upon which the safety of prac- 
tically all property values in this country 
is dependent. The New York standard 
form has been revised, following recom- 
mendations made by insurance commis- 
sioners after they had had the co-opera- 
tion of David Rumsey, an_ eminent in- 
surance lawyer, and Cecil F, Shallcross, 
now manager of the North British & 
Mercantile. As the work progressed the 
Committee on Laws and Legislation of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
and some agents, brokers and adjusters 
were taken into conference also. The 
work continued for about four years, and 
the new policy took effect January 1, 
1918. Because the new policy, as it com- 
pares with the old, is not yet entirely gen* 
erally understood in the fraternity, the 
Insurance Society of New York asked 
David Rumsey, who was formerly second 
vice-president of the Continental, and 
who is now a member of the law firm of 
Rumsey & Morgan, for an address on 
the subject. This Mr. Rumsey delivered 
on Tuesday in his customary, thorough, 
conscientious and masterly fashion. The 
Eastern Underwriter publishes herewith 
what Mr. Rumsey said about the cancel- 
lation clause, and some other extracts 
from the address will be published in 
subsequent editions. 

The new cancellation 
follows: 

“Cancellation of policy.—This policy 
shall be cancelled at any time at the 
request of the insured, in which case 
the company shall, upon .,demand and 
surrender of this policy, refund the ex- 
cess of paid premium above the cus- 
tomary short rates for the expired 
time. This policy may be cancelled at 
any time by the company by giving to 
the insured a five days’ written notice 
of cancellation with or without tender 
of the excess of paid premium above 
the pro rata premium for the expired 
time, which excess, if not tendered, 
shall be refunded on demand. Notice 
of cancellation shall state that said ex- 
cess premium (if not tendered) will be 
refunded on demand.” (Lines 89-100). 


The Old Form 


The old form was as follows: “This 
policy shall be cancelled at any time at 
the request of the insured; or by the 
company by giving five days notice of 
such cancellation. If this policy shall 
be cancelled as hereinbefore provided, 
o1 become void or cease, the premium 
having been actually paid, the unearned 
portion shall be returned on surrender 
of this policy or last renewal, this com- 
pany retaining the customary short 
rate; except that when this policy is 
cancelled by this company by giving 
notice it shall retain only the pro rata 
premium.” (Lines 51 to 55). 

The cancellation clause of the old 
standard form is a striking example of 
the difficulty of making the language of 
a contract not only clear but so clear 
as to render it impossible of misunder- 
standing. 

Notwithstanding the meticulous and 
careful work of the drafters of the New 
York standard form of 1886 as applied 
to this clause, the weight of judicial 
authority has determined its meaning 
to be contrary to what was intended. 
The clause provided that upon cancella- 
tion of a policy, the premium upon 
which had been paid “the unearned por- 
tion shall be returned on surrender of 
this policy or last renewal”, yet many 
courts have construed the clause to 
mean that the unearned premium must 
be tendered at the time of cancellation 


clause is as 


in order that an attempted cancellation 
by the company might be effective. 
Ferhaps the leading case on this sub- 
ject is Tisdell v. New Hampshire Insur- 
ance Co, (155 N. Y. 163). There is no 
question that the public interest, as 
well as fairness to the companies, re- 
quires that an insurance company shall 
be permitted to cancel a policy without 
tender of unearned premium, It is fre- 
quently difficult for the company to 
reach the insured with a notice of can- 
cellation and this is rendered increas- 
ingly difficult in cases where the in- 
sured is dishonest and tries to evade a 
cancellation notice. The public has a 
vital interest, though an indirect one, 
in having insurance cancelled in cases 
where suspicion of intended incendiar- 
ism is aroused and, therefore, the com- 
panies should be facilitated in effecting 
such cancellation provided that the 
rights of the insured are protected. 
Assuming that a company was insolvy- 
ent, it would be of benefit to any in- 
sured to have his policy cancelled so 
as to enable him to transfer the policy 
to a solvent company even at the risk 
of losing the unearned portion of the 
premium, but, practically speaking, 
companies are always in a position to 
respond to their obligation to refund re- 
turn premium. It sometimes happens, 
however, that a policyholder is un- 
aware of his right to collect a return 
premium on cancellation and provision 
is made in the new form for giving this 
information in all cases by requiring a 
statement in the cancellation notice to 
the effect that the excess premium, if 
not tendered, will be refunded on de- 
mand. 

It is hoped that the statement of the 
new form that the policy may be can- 
celled by giving the insured a five days 
written notice of cancellation “with or 
without tender of the excess of paid 
premium above the pro rata premium 
for the expired time, which excess, if 
not tendered, shall be refunded on de- 
mand”, may state the proposition with 
sufficient clearness and elaboration to 
avoid conflicting decisions upon this 
point in the future, 

It is also hoped that the clause is 
drafted with sufficient clearness so that 
the intention may be effective that only 
a single notice of cancellation is re- 
quired, to effect termination of liability 
at the expiration of five days from re- 
ceipt of the notice by the assured. 





TURNBULL AGENCY MOVES 

J. B. & J. M. Turnbull Insurance 
Company has moved to new offices in 
the Carlisle Building, Utica, N. Y. J. B. 
Turnbull opened this agency in 1862. 
In October 1870, his brother, J. M. 
Turnbull, joined him. The brothers are 
still in business and have been joined 
by their sons, Byron E. and James BE. 





H. J. PETRIE A DIRECTOR 

H. J. Petrie, who recently became 
managing underwriter of the Western 
National Fire of Fargo, N. D., has been 
elected secretary and a director of the 
company, succeeding H. E. Day, re- 
signed. Mr. Petrie was formerly con- 
nected with the western department of 
the Crum & Forster companies. 





The Western 
has applied for 
fornia, 


Alliance, of Chicago, 
admittance to Cali- 























INCORPORATED 1720 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


United States Branch EVERARD C. STOKES 
92 William Street, New York United States Manager 




















Hondon .° Hancashire 
Sire Insurance Co. Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 








Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


TOUNDED 1605 
“THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 
CHAS. H. POST, U.S. Mgr. R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. 8. Mgr. ° 
NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
Golden Hill Building, 59 John Street, New York 























National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement January 1, 1920, to New York Insurance Department 


LIABILITIES 
I MN are cicninduevee saavesesesecengbewaees $2,000,000.00 
Funds reserved to meet all Liabilities, Re-insurance Reserve, 
te ines annus yhGs-4e 64a a hernia desea baees 13,440,443.33 
Unsettled Losses and Other Claims...............ccccceccceee 2,725,942.04 
Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilities....................... 6,057,578.23 


Total Assets January 1, 1920................$24,723,963.60 


H. A. Smith, President F. D. Layton, Vice-President C. B. Roulet, Ass’t Secretary 
G. H. Tryon, Vice-President S. T. Maxwell, Secretary F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS...........$8,557,578.23 














Rossia Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 











INSURANCE CO., LTD. 


REINSURANCE 
OF YORK, ENGLAND 


THE YORKSHIR hy 


FIRE, LIGHTNING, SPRINKLER LEAKAGE, AUTOMOBILE, RIOT 
AND EXPLOSION INSURANCE 
U. S. BRANCH, 8 Maiden Lane, New York. 
FRANK & DUBOIS, United States Managers. ERNEST B. BOYD, Underwriting Mgr. 
FRANK B. MARTIN, Asst. Manager. HARRY F. WANVIG, Branch Secretary. 
Assets, $2,144,572.0 Surplus, $1,023,469.75 
DEPARTMENT MANAGERS: 


METROPOLITAN _......seseeeee0e Willard S. Brown & Co. ....... New York, N. Y. 
PAG CHIEE | csccccccccccccccceGCte TRATED caccocccccsccccccces San Francisco, Cal. 
CAROLINA-VIRGINIA ...... Se Ss ee” 7 Greensboro, N. C. 
SOUTHEASTERN _..........+ cone ne B TOPO scccccccoves eseeeAtlanta, Ga. 

LA. & MISSISSIPPI ....cccccces James B. Ross ....... pron New Orleans, La. 
















F. H. HAWLEY, Pres. 


E ROY, OHTO. gf 


~ 


ORGANIZED 1848 W. E. HAINES, Secy. 


Ohio’s Oldest and Strongest Company 


Surplus Over $1,500.000.00 
AN AGENTS COMPANY 


E. K. SCHULTZ & CO. 
te se 


* Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
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TORNADO INSURANCE 


‘The Company with the L. & L. & G. Service” 


Insurance Co. 
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140 Dead, Millions Loss, As 
= Tornado Razes Towns 
= In Three States 


The above heading appeared in the New York Times 





= ays ago. 
| = Does it not suggest a line you have overlooked late- 

: = ly? Protect 5 meget , that the unexpected 
| = loss may aie ed. Such _ " clic 1 time of need 
| would be ‘stimable “ag 


The Two Companies Furnishing “L. & L. & G. Service” 


“The Great Fire Insurance Company of the World” 
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Thirty-Two Companies 
Now Entered in Cuba 


AGENTS ALSO REPRESENT THEM 


into existence during the last two or 
three years is the outstanding question. 
Cuba for the Cubans is a great cry over 
there, and a short time ago it was pro 
posed to bring in a law making it 
obligatory that a certain percentage of 


all property be insured jin Cuban con- 

Situation Sized Up By London Insur- Ces. This was dropped however 
ance Publication: Wider Clacsi- when it was found that there were no 
ance Publication, lager ‘lassi native insurance offices to carry the 
fication of Business risks! but the last year or two has 

seen g change in this respect and we 


Viton The Policvholder”” a British have not heard the last of the SUBEEeS- 
Pater) tion, — rhe new companies do not fur- 

: nish information as to their financial 

In the year 1909 only twenty-three = ctanding and they do not even an- 

( ! transacted fire insurance nounce the amount of their paid-up cap 
busine in Cuba, and the British ital, in most cases, whilst no returns 
offices, through their local agencies have to be deposited with the Govern- 
ae ; ment, so it is impossible to secure in- 
along with one native company (La formation as to their position. All that 
Mercantile), carried far and away the is demanded is that before’ writing 
major part of the risks, but now we business a company shall deposit with 


find that in addition to twenty British 


companies, no less than ten American, — jensation, $25,000 for casualty, $25,000 WM: B. .CLARK, President 
one Australian, and two French offices for marine, $25,000 for life, and $25,000 
lave established agencies in Havana, tor plate glass ° 
whilst no less than eleven new Cuban The following is a list of the native 10] y ears of wratsles 
ie sian Retna tata tien companies showing the date of forma 
companies have been formed ¢ a tion and the amount of the capital as 
last three years. It will he seen, there- fay ag we have been able to ascertain 
fore, that the present is a critical time the same: Losses Paid over $183 000 ane) 
] , 


for British interests in the island. The 


the Treasury $75,000 if they write fire 


business, $100,000 for workmen’s com- 


Name of Company Date 


of formation. Capital 








“The Leading FIRE INSURANCE Co. of America”’ 











































it turns out that the same insurance 
has been effected by another agent, this 


— 


names of companies now writing busi- Gleataenne .. 919 
ness, along with their chief officials and Cia de Sagua 1918 
addresses in Havana, are as follows: Cuba, ee 1917 ? 
f Nar f Agent or se Comerc o aed $1,000,000 
; bs eee nternaciona 1918 $3,000,000 

Company Manager La Come as : 1918 . “. . —— —— = 
Alliance G. es = Co La Cubana .. 191s $1.250,000 r , F . : ae we) 
Aetna : .. Ricardo P. Kohly La Mercantil 1898 $1,000,000 Ro) icy: Ai bode a KAS aed Ga Cad ad ad ae) pa Sa oa Cad brat aes rad oat es et eR ma 
Se 5 er sh Pedroso La ° tent 1918 25 san on0 Og ls (ig bis fg a A Sok Sie he ol 4 he he ok 4: EES ES we 
Cienfue ..- Gabriel Cardona La Union Nacional 1918 $1.500.000 : ry a) ¢ ] 
Cc ercial Union Lorenzo D. Bridat cl. ae RN $250) 1) ry # K2 
Cia de guia Be njamin Garcia Union Hispano Americana.. 1916 $2,000,000 age E ard 2 
a Talian nog It will be seen that with the exception & ry fe s 
EL ‘Comet % Tuan Omensen of La Cuba all the above companies are ny ba) (he rs 
Employers Liability Zarraga & Cia managed by Cubans. Most of these ial ry [* eee? Sees “a 
Gre t Americar : — © BO Eat gentlemen have been managing clerks .. x & ba 
“pape peat he Tenet C for British offices and have been tempt- 7a") a Ae Rea Rd ad rat | acd fad a ad a had 
Hartford rhe Trust Co MAG OA A a| 
Bien , fhe Trust Co ed away by the larger salaries offered Veeee ee ! j =< scene ew 
Insurat ( f N. A..Jacinto Pedroso by the new companies. It is also in- bias i r 
4 ee nal ae yeoman teresting to note that many of the hold- NATIONAL UNION _ = re 
| Pamercial ....e.Antonio Leza ers of British agencies are also direc- bad Fine Insumamce Co fh 
La Cubana -sseHenry Bennett tors of new offices. Whether this lat- ba] Negual ta 
la Mercantil A poe Ag ulna ter custom should be encouraged is very <a ~ 
Ia Union Nacional.....Martin Prat doubtful. by 3 ey 
Law Union & Rock.....C, E. Beck & J La Cubana ry (PENNSYLVANIA STANDARD) ra 
te Raat Snot care Mace” Mr. Bennett, the manager of La Cu- -- JANUARY 1, 1920 = 
pe & Lancashire...Galban Lobo & Cia bana, obtained most of his experience ro ’ is : a 
L’Union de Paris ..Ernesto Gaye in the service of The Mutual of New kad Cash Capital ~ ~ - - $1,000,000 ry 
Motor | n Reuprovers Supply Co York, and, so far as we could ascertain, ; H 
National Chas. M. Lewis Genlinnah tn enne hh bal Premium Reserve <a Di teas) ayaa a4 bad 
Niagara Ins. ( Ealdo, Martines oS Surplus to Policyholders -  - 1,954,749 
Northern eames Se vane ea Assets " i - a 6,176,156 wad 
Norwich Union George ilingeton sla = | - 

riente weeeeeGuillermo F. Kohls .’ N ‘ 
Pha nix of Hartford... The Trust By BROKERS-— ths A *,¢ Fi T hy 
I enix London Gareia & Villalba eal gents writing Ire, ornado, Rent, a 
Royal : Tt. Baleells & Cia > > Rane -- . ; a? te ~ 
Royal xchange -.....-Zaldo Martinez, & Cia mapronnntative i . Business Interruption, Leasehold,| & 
Senttish Unior ( ‘ eck é 0 ° A — z : —_— H : ; 
cottish ae . eee A combination of real S-E-R-V-I-C-E A : : e A} 
Sun ‘ R. G. de Torres ; 4 
I n Emilio Riasienen Boston - Royal - Orient - Hartford - Cont.- : Profit, Sprinkler Leakage, Explosion ry 
I Hispano Amer,...Toaquin Capilla Fire Assoc.-Phoex. of H.-No. Bri. & M.- | ; , . , 
United Sates Chas. M. Neidlinge lag 0 gy ag yo ge Ny Se : and Riot ‘Insurance, also Automobiles 4 

t tern ul ratian ern: Wao ' rata ve * re é 
he to oan on Niag.-Great Am.-Home. & against Fire, Theft, Collision and Prop- = 
Al! of the companies entered are said ’ . ‘ 
tc. subscribe to the tariff rates of the CLINTON a AYRES ry erty Damage, find the NATIONAL a 
Associated Companies. This is one of 70 Main Street e ‘ gas ‘ ¥! 
the few rating organizations where SARANAC LAKE. N. ¥ PY UNION a valuable acquisition. Faith- a 
there are fines, One pipet of the - oo —— bay | ful service and surprisingly good facil- ry 
Association’s rules reads as follows: “ - ; 

If the fact of having lost either a new bad ities are accorded asa matter of course. ial 
insurance ordered by interested party : are r ‘ y 
or renewal by his refusal to pay a com- ° : i For enterprising agents it is a good/| {@} 
mission to the assured or more brok- a ona ] erty ry Cc b h a 
erage than authorized is satisfactorily t ompany by every test that counts. : ie 
proved by an agent, and if afterwards, INSURANCE COMPANY PY ee. | A 


OF AMERICA nee __ 

SORELLE CEREELEE EKER SEE 

Incorporated Under the Laws of the —————_——_—____ — 
State of New York in 1889 


last-named agent shall indemnify the 
former for the loss sustained by his NEW YORK 
leyalty to the regulations of the Asso- 





ciation, ceding to him a re-insurance 
fer the whole time for which the insur- 
of one-half the ~ ee 























ance is written, and enna 
amount of the insurance, object of the Statement, January 1, 1919 | 
dispute; and shall also be made to pay Cash Capital ........$1,000,000.00 FIRE 
him a commission of 20 per cent on the . 
premium of the other half not insured. Ail ae 9,609,646.00 RE-INSURANCE 
Formerly, the principal lines have A ’ 14 I A } 
been sugar and tobacco, but Cuba is Capital coeereccscce 7,214,228.11 NORWEGIAN AT S INS. CO., Ltd. | 
prosperous and there is now a wide Net Surplus ...... .. 2,895,417.89 
ciassification of business. Surplus to Policy WEMPLE & COMPANY, Inc. 
Native Companies ND cibevvccxcws 8,395,417.89 We | 
At the present moment the position, HEAD OFFICE 15 William Street 
prospects and effect of the competition 62 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE | New York New York 
of the native office which have come a ———— 
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Smith Has Big Batch 
of Insurance Bills 


RUSHED THROUGH ON LAST DAYS 


Concern Tab on Foreign Premiums; 
Lloyds and Inter-Insurers Writing 
Privileges Enlarged 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 

Albany, N. Y., April 27.—The follow- 
ing legislative bills affecting insurance 
interests are now in the hands of Gov- 
ernor Smith for final action. The most 
of them were passed during the last 
two days of the legislative session 
which concluded its work Sunday morn- 
ing, April 25, the clock having been 
stopped at noon on Saturday. The Gov- 
ernor has thirty days to approve or veto 
the measures before him. The session 
of 1920 finds over eight hundred bills in 
the hands of the Governor as 30 day 
bills. 

Senate Print No. 43, by Mr. Burling, 
amending section 2, workmen’s com- 
pensation law, by inserting new group 
47, providing for compensation for all 
policemen in villages. 

Assembly Print 2253, being Senate 
Bill 1839, introduced by Senator Knight, 
inserting new article 2-a workmen’s 
compensation law, providing for com- 
pensation of workmen because of dis- 
ablement resulting from occupational 
diseases. There is a schedule of twenty 
occupational diseases for which com- 
pensation may be had. The Industrial 
Commission and Industrial Council may 
consider additions to or changes in this 
schedule and make recommendations to 
the legislature, a public hearing to be 
given prior to such recommendation in 
at least four of the principal cities of 
the state. No compensation shall be 
paid under act unless disease is due to 
nature of employment and contracted 
12 months previous to date of disable- 
ment. Industrial Commission — shall, 
under civil service rules, appoint one or 
more physicians to such districts as 
may be selected for purpose of examin- 
ing any workman on request. Provision 
is made for a medical referee to be 
appointed by State Health Commission- 
er. 

Senate Print No. 935, by Mr. Walters, 
amending insurance law by adding new 
section 182-a, relative to use of search- 
ing company’s abstracts in actions and 
proceedings. This measure, which is a 
part of 27 companion bills amending 
the civil code, is almost certain to be 
signed. 

Senate Print No. 1911, by Mr. Towner, 
amending the insurance law generally. 

Senate Print No. 1678, by Mr. Town- 
er, amending section 129 of the insur- 
ance law by providing the terms under 
which fire and marine insurance cor: 
porations may be consolidated. 

Senate Print No. 1709, by Mr. Knight, 
amending subdivision 3, section 15, 
workmen’s compensation law, relative 
to partial loss and partial loss of use 
of thumb, finger, toe or phalange. 

Senate Print No. 1915, by Mr. Towner, 
amending section 45 insurance law re- 
quiring insurance corporations  or- 
ganized outside the United States to in- 
clude in annual reports to insurance 
superintendent a statement of transac- 
tions outside the United States with 
corporations or individuals resident 
within the United States. As to all such 
transactions such insurance corpora- 
tions shall report premiums, pay taxes 
and hold reserves thereon and making 
other provisions. 

Senate Print No. 2256, by Mr. Knight, 
amending subdivisions 3 and 5, section 
15, workmen’s compensation law, by pro- 
viding that loss of 80 per centum of 
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vision of eye shall be considered equiv- 
alent to the loss of the eye, and loss of 
binocular vision shall be considered 
equivalent to loss of one eve and in- 
creasing compensation for loss of hand, 
arm, foot, leg or eye. 

Senate Print No. 1969, by Mr. Knight, 
amending subdivision 3, section 15, 
workmen’s compensation law, by pro- 
viding that an award made to claim- 
ant under this subdivision shall be con- 
sidered vested in claimant as property, 
and in case of his death shall pass to 
his personal representatives who may 
enforce and collect same as if claim- 
ant were still living. 

Senate Print No. 1678, by Mr. Towner, 
amending section 129, insurance law by 
providing for merger or consolidation of 
marine and fire insurance corporations. 

Assembly Print No. 1253, by Mr. Gil- 
lett, amending section 305, insurance 
law, relative to admission of Lloyds and 








inter-insurance associations domiciled 
in other states. 

Assembly Print No. 1045, by Mr. Gil- 
lett, amending section 302, insurance 
law, relative to Lloyds and inter-insur- 
ers licensed under section 301, by pro- 
viding that such inter-insurers may 
with approval of superintendent of in- 
surance, amend their inter-insurance 
contract so as to include any of the 
kinds of insurance specified in sections 
110 and 150. 

Assembly Print No. 786, by Mr. Grif 
fith, amending section 34, workmen's 
compensation law, by providing that 
right of compensation granted by com 
mission shall have same _ preference 
without limit of amount against assets 
of any stock corporation or mutual asso- 
ciation doing workmen’s compensation 
insurance business. 

Assembly Print No. 1065, by Mr. Do 
herty, authorizing Court of Claims to de- 
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| THE HOME OF SERVICE 
| In this day of big business, figures insuring public can depend upon 
5| alone mean nothing. the company under all circum- 
. ‘ stances and conditions. 
All of the leading companies have : 
assets, surplus and reserves run- These the Fireman’s Fund has 
ning up into eight figures. demonstrated beyond question. 
Today the important things—the The Fireman’s Fund has further I 
things that count—are stability adopted the titlefor its head office ' 
and service; stability in business _ building The Home of Service, and } 
methods generally; stability of by doing thishas assumed the 
policy in the conduct of under- responsibility of demonstrating 
writing; and stability in the sense to the insurance world where 4 
that the agent,the broker andthe The Home of Service is. 
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termine claims of various persons for 
moneys erroneously paid for licenses, 
as insurance brokers, under a statute 
declared unconstitutional. 

Assembly Print No. 1878, by Mr 
Gardner, amending sections 110, 159, 
insurance law, by extending the powers 
of fire and marine insurance corpora 
tions and relative to publication of no 
tice of intention to form such corpora 
tions. There is a provision for insur 
ance against loss of use or occupancy 
by weather, including rising of the 
waters of the ocean or its tributaries, 
against loss or damage by insects or 
disease to farm crops or products and 
loss of rental value of land so used, 
and to loss by vandalism or malicious 
mischief or wrongful conversion or con 
cealment of automobiles 

Assembly Print No. 1439, by Mr. Gard 
ner, amending section 124, insurance 
law, relative to publication of notice of 
intention of extending corporate exist 
ence of fire insurance corporation and 
relative to their examination at such 
time. 

Assembly Print No. 2010, by Mr 
Gardner, amending section 16, insur 
ance law, by permitting investments of 
assets of a domestic mutual insurance 
company in securities in which a do 
mestic stock insurance company is per 
mitted to invest its minimum capital 
and making other provisions relative to 
mutual companies. 

Assembly Print No. 1639, by Mr 
Gardner, adding new section 34-a, in 
surance law, authorizing superintendent 
of insurance to refund excess payments 
of taxes, fines or license fees to foreign 
corporations. 

+ 


ROCHESTER AGENCY CHANGE 


Stevensen, De Mallie & Case, Inc., Gen 
eral Agents for United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Company 


Rochester, April 27 An interesting 
change in agency circles in this city 
results in Stevensen, De Mallie & Case, 
Inc., becoming general agents of the 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Com- 
pany. 

Speaking to a representative of The 
Mastern Underwriter Mr. Stevensen of 
the above firm advised that this action 
made it necessary for them to resign 
the agencies of the Commercial Casual 
ts Insurance Company, United States 
Casualty Company and the Zurich Gen 
eral Accident & Liability Insurance 
Company. Continuing, Mr. Stevensen 
said: “Our relations with these com 
panies have always been exceedingly 
agreeable and we are greatly pleased 
that since our resignation, each of them 
have assured us that our business is 
regarded as belonging to us, and that 
no effort will be made by them direct] 
or indirectly to solicit it.” 


Continuing further Mr Stevensen 


said: “We think this should receive 
recognition as it is such principles that 
create confidence in an agent’s mind 
and make connections with such com 


panies desirable.” 


500 CHEER MINSTRELS 

More than five hundred guests at- 
tended the Minstrel Show and recep 
tion of the American Eagle-The Conti- 
mental-Fidelity-Phenix Club held on 
Friday night at the Palm Garden, New 
York. It is remarkable that so much 
entertainment talent could be found 
within the insurance district. Some of 
them were good enough to be profes- 
sionals. The officers of the companies 
were on hand in full force headed by 
Vice-Presidents Koeckert and Lopez 
It was called “America Fore” Night 


W. B. KELLY WITH HARTFORD 

William B. Kelly, one of the most 
popular special agents in the Middle 
Department, has gone with the Hart- 
ford. He has been special agent of the 
Law Union & Rock, headquarters in 
Philadelphia. 
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Thirty-Six Years 
With One Company 


CAREER OF QUEEN’S PRESIDENT 





N. S. Bartow Began as Office Boy in 
New York City Department; 
Other Promotions 


Another romantic career in fire in- 
surance. 

After thirty-six years of service with 
the Queen, of which company he began 
as office boy, N. S. Bartow has been 


elected president. He succeeds George 


W. Burchell who also began in the in- 
surance district as an office boy. 

The election is also announced of 
Frederick P. Hamilton as vice-presi- 
dent; Frank E. Jenkins, secretary, and 
Sigourney F. Nininger, general agent. 
These are all well deserved promotions. 
Mr. Hamilton has been with the Queen 
fifteen years, and has a splendid repu- 
tation as an underwriter. Mr. Jenkins 
was formerly with the Underwriters’ 
Association of New York State. Mr. 
Nininger has been Fastern Pennsylvania 
special agent of the Queen. He was 
formerly in the Southern Department, 
and has been with the Queen for fifteen 
years. 

Mr. Bartow was born in Astoria, Long 
Island. He went with the Queen when 
sixteen years old in the old city de- 
partment of which James A. Macdonald 
was manager, working studiously 
through various clerical positions when 
he was made a surveyor in the city. 
In 1899 he was transférreg to the New 
England field to become assistant to 
Charles G. Smith, who later was to be- 
come president of the Great American. 
When Mr. Smith left the Queen to go 
with the Factory Insurance Association, 
Mr. Bartow succeeded him. He was 
special agent in New England until 1900 
when he was called to the Home Office 
as secretary, becoming vice-president 
in 1918. 

Fine Constructive Service 

Mr. Bartow’s unselfish and construc- 
tive work for fire insurance has made 
him one of the most popular of the 
executives. He has never been a rou- 
tine committee man, Some of the best 
work he did was in connection with the 
Automobile Underwriters’ Detective 
Bureau, for which he is responsible. 
For some time Mr. Bartow had been of 
the opinion that the theft hazard could 
be intelligently controiled and he in- 
duced four companies to join with him 
in some experimental work. They en- 
gaged the services of Harry Gredd, who 
had made a record with she New Jersey 
motor cycle police forca. The five com- 
panies arranged to underwrite the ex- 
penses. Mr. Bartow later called a meet- 
ing of all companies and submitted the 
proposition of the Bureau, which was 
taken over by about fourteen or fifteen 


work that it was finally taken over by 
the National Automobile Underwriters’ 
Conference. 

During the period of the war, Mr. Bar- 
tow was chairman of the rating com- 
mittee of the explosion conferen’*e, suc- 
ceeding George H. Tryon. ‘This is one 
of the hardest working committces in 
the country. Another activity of Mr. 
Bartow was ‘n connection with the ar- 
son committee of the Nationa) Board 
of Fire Underwri:3-3 of which he was 
chairman for years. The National 
Board fought arson by means of re- 
wards, but at che surgestion of Mr. 
Bartow trained investigaters were etn- 
ployed and at th» present time the 
National Board’s arson work is unusual- 
ly effective. 

Recently Mr. Bartow was asked by 
The Eastern Underwriter for his opin- 
ion regarding fire insurance as a career 
for young men. He said: “A young 
man who will go into the drudgery of 
the work and learn the businesa in a 
practical way, and who does not worry 
about short cuts, can succeed.” 





MIDDLE DEPARTMENT CHANGES 
Ten Resignations; But Many New 
Members, Including Harware Deal- 
ers’ Mutual Special 





At the recent quarterly meeting of 
the Underwriters’ Association of the 
Middle Department it was decided to 
continue the old system of district com- 
mittees. Special Agent R. H. M. Stuart 
was-elected a member of executive com- 
mittee. The following resignations 
were announced: F. A. Renner, Sun; 
G. R. Dette, Sunbury Underwriters; 
Newbern Reeve, Reliance; George E. 
Mohler, Superior; R. R. Stowell, Du- 
buque; J. P. Lavelle, Svea; H. C. Mud- 
dox, Capital; O. H. Wesley, State of 
Pennsylvania; C. R. Bartley, Caledon- 
ian; E. S. Joseph, New Hampshire. 

Many were admitted to membership, 
including Secretary Essig, Metropolitan- 
Hibernian; State Agent Bissell, Home; 
J. A. Metz, Jr., and C. J. Stovel, Capital; 
J. L. McKeever, Milwaukee Mechanics; 
J. E. Murphy, Columbian National; M. 
J. O’Brien, Hardware Dealers’ Mutual; 
A. C. Stewart and J. P. McGuinness, 
Niagara and Niagara-Detroit; C. L. 
Wood and G. A. Davies, Home group; 
M. M. Guillan, London Assurance; R. 
P. McKown, Standard; W. W. Dickin- 
son, Fire Association; M. EB. Meyer, 
Svea; Irving Rolker, National Liberty; 
A. E. Serymgeour, Home; A. H. F. 
Schumm, Caledonian; M. L. May, 
Girard; F. C. Allen, Excelsior; J. F. 
Furlong, Newark; W. P. Woodroffe, Al- 
liance; Albert Wilson, Northwestern 
National; C. W. Morris, Knickerbocker. 





INCORPORATE $125,000 AGENCY 

The Bloomfield Insurance Agency of 
790 Broad Street, has been incorporated 
with $125000. The incorporators are 
Charles H., Harry H. and Florence H. 





companies writing automobile insur- Ebbets. Charles H. Ebbets is special ag- 
ance and the Bureau did such good’ ent of the North British & Mercantile. 
Fire Casualty Life 
RE-INSURANCES 
WILLIAM C. SCHEIDE & CO. 
(INCORPORATED) 


HARTFORD, CONN. 











REINSURANCE 
BROKER 


W. B. BEATTIE 


1 King William Street 
LONDON, E.C. 4 


Excess covers (Fire and Contingency 
contracts) placed with best offices 
and Underwriters. + 


Correspondence invited. 








J. J. MAHONEY PROMOTION 

The County Fire, of Philadelphia, has 
appointed J. J. Mahoney special agent 
for New York State, except New York 
City and Suburban Territory. He was 
ii the underwriting department of the 
New Hampshire for ten years. It is 
the policy of the County Fire to make 
promotions from within its ranks and 
to give to its former service men spe- 
cial consideration. 





SPECIAL AGENT FOR NIAGARA 

Grant Bulkley, of the Niagara, has 
been appointed special agent for the 
New England territory with headquar- 
ters in Boston. He is a graduate of 
Yale and was formerly with the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters as a 
surveying engineer. 





JOHN A. ECKERT TO BUILD 

John A. Eckert has bought the en- 
tire block front on the easterly side of 
Gold Street including 90 John Street 
and 23 Platt Street. Mr. Eckert will 
improve the site with a four or gix- 
story office building and several floors 
ng be occupied by John A. Eckert & 
0. 





TOE LAER IN EUROPE 
Robert R. toe Laer, re-insurance 
man, has arrived in Europe. 








B. M. 
CROSTHWAITE 
AND 


COMPANY 


Fire and Automobile 
Insurance Specialists 








Lines Bound Anywhere 
in New York State 





45 JOHN STREET 
New York City, N. Y. 


Telephone 5784 John 








S. D. McComb, Pres. 


C. P. Jennings, V.-Pres. 


DMcCo 


INCORPORATED ' 


O. E. Carter, Sec’y-Treas. 


O. 





Phone 
Broad 631 





FIRE and MARINE INSURANCE 


53 Beaver Street Cable 
NEW YORK CITY 


Macomb, N. Y. 











100 William Street 





SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


GENERAL AGENTS 
FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 


New York, N. Y. 


Phones John 1167, 110 








NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA, 
ALLEMAWNIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CAPITAL FIRE-INSURAWNCE CO, OF CONCORD, N. H, 
CEORGIA HOME INSURANCE.CO; OF COLUMBUS, GA. 
UNITED AMERICAN INSURANCE CO, OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


= 1 Ob fa = DUTTON, Manager, ROCHESTER 


Capital: 
One Million Dollars 


C. P. STEWART, President 
ARTHUR HOYT, Vice-Pres. 









Head Office: 
40 Clinton St., NEWARK, N. J. 


J. B. GUTHRIE, Secretary 
F. L. BROKAW, Treasurer 











PACIFIC COAST DEPT. 


WESTERN DEPT: Insurance Exchange Bldg., Chicago, IIl., H. H. INGALLS, Mgrs 
140 Sansome St., San Francisco, SEELEY and CO., Mgr 
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rAaIT LABEL PHI A 
ADEQUATE CLARENCE A. KROUSE & CO SATISFACTION 
FACILITIES LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS SERVICE 
ALL LINES 325 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. ALL LINES 





PENNSYLVANIA NEW JERSEY 








307 FOURTH AVENUE 





LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Won’t Give Outsiders 
Automobile Rates 


MUST JOIN OR DO WITHOUT 





Meanwhile Conference and Bureau 
Companies Violate Rules And 
Share Supplies 





No action is to be taken by the Na- 
tional Automobile Conference towards 
changing the rule that non-Conference 
companies shall not receive copies of 
the new manuals and rate sheets. This 
matter was taken up by the Interim 
Executive Committee at a slimly attend- 
ed meeting and was passed along to the 
Committee of Nine, which left it in the 
hands of the secretary. Advices this 
week were to the effect that for the 
present at least conditions would not 
be changed. It is evident that those 
companies who by the nature of their 
organization can become members of 
the Conference, will be expected to do 
so if they wish to receive Conference 
and Bureau rates. This attitude does 
not change the status of mutuals and 
reciprocals who are not eligible to mem- 
bership in the Conference. 

By refusing to give non-Conference 
companies the privilege of buying the 
new automobile rate manuals, the Con- 
ference simply made it necessary for 
these companies to obtain manuals from 
Conference companies, who, in order to 
accommodate them, were compelled to 
violate the rules. 

The non-Conference companies have 
been laying in a store of manuals as 
rapidly as possible and some tried to 
buy supplies direct from the printers, 
but were informed that the contract 
with the Conference stipulated that no 
orders were to be filled unless they 
came through the Conference. 

Say Will Print Supplies 

Meanwhile some of the outside com- 
panies have been writing at the new 
rates and some have instructed their 
agents to write at the old rates until 
they receive instructions to do other- 
wise. There was a movement on foot 
in New York to have a supply of man- 
uals printed for the non-Conference and 
non-Bureau companies, it being said 
that there is a New York printer who 
is ready to go ahead with the work 
and who has the type already set for 
a large part of the manual. The manual 
is copyrighted by the printing company. 
Awaiting decision by the Conference as 
to whether or not it would let the out- 
siders have manuals, the supplies that 
have been printed for the Conference 
companies with their imprint on the 
cover, are being used by the non-Con- 
ference companies, who promptly tore 
off the covers to destroy the identity of 
the original owners. 

Non-Conference companies agreed 
that they would be willing to pay a 
higher rate for manuals in view of the 
fact that they did not contribute any- 
thing toward the expense of preparing 
the rates. 

Inquiry at the various offices indi- 
cates that most underwriters and 
brokers are becoming acquainted with 
the new system of rating, although it 
is somewhat difficult at first. Some 
brokers say they are glad the rates have 
been advanced on some classes as they 
would like to realize something from 
their contingent agreement on auto- 
mobile business. With loss ratios as 
heavy as have been experienced of 
late, this is impossible. 

There is a considerable difference 
of opinion regarding the collision rates 
on new and one-year-old cars. Evidently 
the raters take the position that higher 
rates should be demanded for new cars 
because of the green-driver hazard. 

me insurance men who own cars 
themselves say that any driver is more 
careful of a new car than of an old one. 
With an old car a driver or owner 
doesn’t care much if he does scratch it 


Do Exchanges Make 
Too Glowing Promises? 


COMMISSIONER URGES CAUTION 





Sanborn, of Minnesota Department, 
Talks to Public About Inter- 
Insurance Concerns 





Commissioner Sanborn, of Minnesota, 
in a monthly bulletin for the general 
public, gives some exceptionally good 
advice in every issue. His feature in 
the current issue is a discussion of ex- 
changes. He says in part: 

“Inter-insurance exchanges were first 
organized to permit groups of persons— 
usually those engaged in the same class 
of business—to insure’ themselves. 
Very often the subscribers of these ex- 
changes belonged to trade association 
and were bound together by common 
interests. Their risks were usually pre- 
ferred risks of a similar nature, gen- 
erally large and the subscribers men of 
means and property. These exchanges 
have been uniformly successful and 
have furnished insurance to their mem- 
bers at a very low rate of premium. 

“Reciprocals or exchanges such as 
these are no longer in the experimental 
stage but have demonstrated their use- 
fulness. It is fair to say, however, that 
the practicability of this means of in- 
suring risks has not been proven as to 
large groups of individuals engaged in 
divers businesses scattered over the 
entire face of the country where the 
risks may be, and often are, of an en- 
tirely different character and whose 
members have but a very small finan- 
cial interest in the exchange. We be- 
lieve that these reciprocals have yet to 
fully demonstrate their ultimate suc- 
cess. In the last analysis it will prob- 
ably depend upon the efficiency and care 
with which they are managed. 

“Under the present meager restric- 
tions provided by law there is no ques- 
tion but that there is a great opportun- 
ity for an unscrupulous attorney-in-fact 
to so operate and manipulate one of 
these exchanges as to benefit himself 
materially without conferring any cor- 
responding benefit upon his subscribers. 
It is impossible not to feel that some 
of the men who are conducting the af- 
fairs of these institutions are trying to 
make their insurance more popular than 
safe and to increase their compensation 
thereby rather than to conserve the in- 
terests of the subscribers. 

“There is a grave question ag to 
whether some of these exchanges are 
not trying to give too much for the 
money which they collect, just as there 
is also a grave question as to whether 
some of the stock companies are not 
trying to give too little.” 


up some, but with a new car, he is very 
careful to preserve and protect it in 
every way possible. 








human nature. 


clinches the argument. 


HOME OFFICE: 


“In buying Fire Insurance, I’d rather know the 
Company behind the contract than listen to tiresome 
details about points that mean little or nothing to me. 


“T know mighty little about the clauses and excep- 
tions that make a Policy best for given purposes—and 
I haven’t got the time to learn the technical side of the 
Insurance business—but I do know a good deal about 


“And I know that when an Agent who knows his 
business talks to me about a policy in a Company with 
the right ideals of service to its policyholders—and 
when I know that Company has succeeded because it 
has satisfied the people who have bought its policies— 


“And when my Agent remarks that the AMERI 
CAN EAGLE is a strong American Company, that 


“T can bank on that Company, and feel comfortable 
when its policy is delivered to me.” 


AMERICAN EAGLE 


Fire Insurance Company 


Cash Capital—One Million Dollars 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT: PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT 
P. 0. Box 1030 City Hall Station ALFRED STINSON, Secretary 
80 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK 207 W. Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO Insurance Exchange Bldg., SAN FRANCISCO 


HENRY EVANS, President 


C. E. ALLAN, Secretary 











A Good American Company To Represent 

















Credits for Bumpers 
Receive Approval 


ON PRIVATE PASSENGER CARS 





List of Devices Sanctioned By Under- 
writers Laboratories; Allowance 
10 to 12Y, Per Cent. 


The Automobile Conference and the 


Bureau have decided to allow a ten per 


cent reduction for private passenger 
cars, collision premium only, for the use 
of an approved front bumper and 12°%4 
per cent for front and rear bumpers. 

By this decision the Conference and 
the Bureau have sanctioned the forms 
of endorsement used by the Bankers & 
Shippers, which has been active in 
granting reductions for the use of 
bumpers. 


Following is a list of bumpers ap- 
proved by Underwriters’ Laboratories: 


“C. C.,” “Cloverleaf” and “Simplex,” 
manufactured by Badger Mfg. Corpora- 
tion, Milwaukee, Wis. 

“Halladay” Cat. Nos. 121-S, 122-8, 
165-S and 166-S, manufactured by L. P. 
Halladay and Co., Streator, Il. 

“Hoover” Light Weight Straight Arm, 
Heavy Weight Straight Arm, Light 
Weight Twist Arm and Heavy Weight 
Twist Arm, manufactured by Hoover 
Spring Co., Inc., San Francisco, Cal. 

“Lyon” Three-way attachments, med- 
ium size; Regular, Medium size, manu- 
factured by Metal Stamping Co., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 

“New Era” De Luxe, manufactured by 
New Era Spring and Specialty Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

“Wilfit’ Cat. Nos. C 716N, C 716B, 
‘ 718N and C 718B, manufactured by 
Gemco Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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International Lloyds, Indianapolis, Ind. 





Colonial Assurance Co., of New York 
Merchants Underwriters, of New York 
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151-153 Montague St. 





New Jersey Branch 
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Head Office 
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A General Adjuster’s Views on 
Use and Occupancy Insurance 


By L. A. MOORE, New York Underwriters’ Agency 


No. 2—Discussion of Forms 


Other forms now more or less in use 


read somewhat as follows: 
“During the time of total | 
liability under this policy 


suspension 


of business, 
shall not exceed $.... per day for each 
business day of such suspension from 


aan eae aad to the following......-, both 
dates inclusive.” thes 

Agents almost invariably fill in the 
dates of commencement and expiration 
in the two blank spaces, thereby fixing 
the limit of liability during the term 
of the policy only. The forms provide, 
however, that the company’s liability 
is not limited to the date of expiration 
so long as the fire occurs during the 
life of the policy, and the question there- 
fore may arise as to what is the daily 
limit of liability for suspension of busi- 
ness extending beyond the expiration 
of the policy. While there is no ques 
tion as to the intent of the form, as as- 
sured might, perhaps, feel warranted in 
claiming recovery on a higher amount 
of daily limit of liability than stated 
in the form if his use and occupancy 
loss extended beyond that limit. As a 
matter of fact, there would appear to be 
no occasion to use a clause with dates 
to be inserted where the daily limit is 
intended to remain a fixed amount dur- 
ing the entire period of liability. If, 
however, it is desired to provide for a 
fluctuating daily limit on property where 
production normally varies according 
to season, it is customary for the form 
to read somewhat as follows: 


For each business day from....... to 
the following......... Ds sees For each 
business day from........ to the follow- 
Er Pisces , ete. For reasons 


outlined above, care should be taken to 
see that the year is not stated in the 
blank spaces, the month and day only 
to be inserted. It will be found of 
some assistance to agents and others 
to have the words “Insert month and 
day only” printed in small type under- 
neath the blank spaces in this form, 
such, for example, as 
Kor each business day from........... 
(Insert month and day only) 
to NOON the fOMOWINE. 02. 6ccessves an 
(Insert month and day only). 
Loss From Destruction 
It is not uncommon to run across 
forms providing that the company is 
liable for use and occupancy loss result- 
ing from destruction or damage to the 
buildings, machinery, or stock de- 
scribed, the form also containing a 
clause providing that the compensation 
shall extend from the date of fire to 
such time as may with due diligence, 
ete., be required for above described 
property to be restored to same condi- 
tion as immediately preceding the fire. 
The inclusion of stock in a form of this 
character without any qualification as 
to whether it is raw, wrought, or in 
process, appears to be a dangerous 
practice. It is not difficult to conceive 
of a loss under this form where the 
property damage is confined largely to 
the finished stock or stock in process of 
manufacture, there being but little 
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55 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORE CITY 








damage to the buildings or machinery. 
The damage to the buildings and ma- 
chinery could be restored in, say, 
twenty-four hours and full operation of 
the plant resumed, yet, according to 
the form, the company would be liable 
for the time required to restore the 
damaged stock to the same condition as 
immediately preceding the fire, for 
which a month or more might be re- 
quired. When it is borne in mind that 
the property insurance would pay for 
the damage to the stock, including cost 
of manufacture up to date of fire, it 
would appear that assured would 
be able to collect double indemnity if 
he also recovers from his use and occu- 
pancy policies for the time necessary 
to replace the stock beyond the date 
when full operation of the plant has 
been resumed. If stock is to be cov- 
ered under a form of this character, it 
is desirable to limit the coverage to 
raw stock only. 
Earlier Forms 

Many of the earlier forms, as well as 
some of the current ones, provide that 
in the event of partial suspension, the 
company shall be liable for that propor- 
tion of “a sum,” not exceeding 1/300 
part of the insurance, as the product 
so prevented bears to the full daily av- 
erage product for a specified prior per- 
iod. The somewhat indefinite and un- 
satisfactory phrase “a sum” is gradu- 
ally being superseded by the words “the 
per diem liability which would have 
been incurred by a total suspension of 
business”—relieving the form of any 
doubt as to the actual meaning of “a 
sum.” 

Also where forms formerly provided 
for the measurement of a partial loss 
by “product,” some of the more modern 
forms provide for the measurement “as 
the value of product so prevented, etc., 
bears to the value of average daily pro- 
duct for the ........ days preceding the 
fire,” thereby somewhat more clearly 
defining the meaning of “product” by 
suggesting that the product shall be re- 
duced to a cash value basis, which sim- 
plified the measurement of a loss where 
a miscellaneous’ stock of different 
standards of measurement are in- 
volved, which would not eliminate, how- 
ever, the question to which reference 
has heretofore been made, of whether 
“product” and similar terms mean 
profits, sales, cost or weight, etc. 

Fixed Charges and Expenses 

There is an increasing demand for 
insurance covering such fixed charges 
and expenses as cannot be discontinued 
in the event of interruption of business 


as the result of fire. This applies more 
particularly to new manufacturing 
plants and mercantile lines, but occa- 
sionally to established lines of business 
where full use and occupancy protection 
is not desired. Sometimes it is under- 
taken to give the assured that protec- 
tion under a use and occupancy form 
by striking out the reference therein to 
net profits, leaving the form unamended 
otherwise. A use and occupancy form 
amended only in that respect is hardly 
suitable, aS numerous other changes 
would also be necessary to make the 
form appropriate. 

Occasionally, a form is designed to 
cover fixed charges and expenses which 
provides that the company shall con- 
tribute on basis as fixed charges and ex- 
penses, which must necessarily continue, 
bear to what they would have been had 
no loss been sustained. That would 
have practically the effect of making 
the company liable for the full daily 
limit of liability where the suspension 
of business might be trivial, as in case 
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The Superior Fire Insurance Co. 
PITTSBURGH 
Incorporated 1871 
EDWARD HEER, Sec’y and Treas. 


Why not make room in your agency for a conservatively managed, 
medium-sized American Company whose indemnity, treatment of agents 
and assured, will bear inspection for nearly half a century? 
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of a very slight reduction of business, a . 7 - 
it would probably be found that practi- More Speed Asked — | 
cally the whole amount of fixed charges On Rate Revision | 
and expenses would have to be kept up, | * 
thereby causing the company, in almost . 
all cases of partial loss, to be liable for AUTOMOBILE MEN COMPLAIN | Ted merican | 
the full daily limit of liability; that is, | 
say, ane gong fixed — “_ ex- Difficulty Collecting Experience One | 
penses had no fire occurred would have Cause of Delay in Makin x ‘(if ¢ 
run $100 per day and a slight fire Ch y s | WSslrance OMpany 
caused a reduction in business of but 5 anges | 
per cent. Fixed charges and expenses oY 
which could not be discontinued would Both the Bureau and the Automobile Priv or 
probably run about normal, or $100 a (Conference recognize that it is very an- 
_ po Poco gery i. kas ae noying to the insurance fraternity to 
‘ , i . ‘ . , hs " ¢ j INCORPORATED - 1 
limit of liability, for a 5 per cent sus- have radical changes in automobile 872 
pension of business. As the assured rates made just at the time of year 
should be able to collect for no fixed when the spring rush begins. Agents PAID FOR LOSSES 
charges and expenses which could be generally throughout the country be- 
utilized in carrying on his business, it lieve that this is a serious mistake and $105,437,708.58 
would be better to predicate the liabil- for a number of years they have been 
ity for fixed charges and expenses in- calling attention to it. 
surance on basis of reduction of busi- As regards the Bureau, one of the (STATEMENT JANUARY - 1919 
ness, under a form providing some- principal difficulties in connection with CAPITAL 
what as follows: the change of rates may be attributed $ 5 Oo 
a =“ , a to the carriers themselves. Nothing 4 * 
“Total Suspension: During the time can be done on rates until the exper- RESERVE FOR oa" anne LIABILITIES 
of total suspension of business, liabil- ience is all in hand and the rating 
ity under this policy shall be limited to (7 waa +2 15 2 1 | 
cach Ged chases and sean ion an committee has had time to consider it. + * s | 
oe See ne Sas can- here is the summer vacation season NET SURPLUS { 


not be discontinued, not exceeding 
$.... for each business day of such sus- 
pension; 


“Partial Suspension: During the time 
of partial suspension of business, the 
per diem liability under this policy for 
such fixed charges and expenses as can- 
not be discontinued shall not exceed 
such proportion of the per diem lia- 
bility which would have been incurred 
by a total suspension which the de- 
crease in business bears to the full 
daily business at the time of fire. 

“It is a condition of this insurance 
that the daily business at the time of 
fire shall be considered the average 
daily business of all plants or properties 
herein described for the ...... days of 
full operation next preceding the fire. 


“Other Location Clause: It is a con- 
dition of this insurance that as soon as 
practicable after any loss, the assured 
shall resume complete or partial opera- 
tion of the property herein described, 
and shall make use of other property, 
if obtainable, if by so doing the im- 
pairment of business resulting from the 
fire may thereby be reduced, in which 
event the company shall be entitled to 
the same credit for business conducted 
at the new location as if it were done at 
the original location, and adjustment 
shall be made as provided herein for 
partial suspension of business.” 

It is not unusual for forms to read, in 
effect: 

On use and occupancy of assured’s 
premises, 
located 
with the following provision: 

“If by reason of fire the assured is 
prevented from carrying on his busi- 
hess, the company shall be liable for 
not exceeding $...... per day,” etc. 
Without the form making it clear that 
the company shall be liable for loss 
only in the event of the interruption 
of business being caused by fire in as- 
sured’s own premises as described in 
the policy. If the assured obtains power 
for the operation of his plant from out- 
side sources, or is under contract with 
other manufacturers to supply him with 
material, he might easily be prevented 
from carrying on his business as a re- 
sult of fire at premises quite remote 
from his own. Liability can, of course, 
be assumed for.interruption of assured’s 
business by a fire occurring in other 
Premises than his own which wouid 
affect the operation of his business, but 
—e is assumed at an ad- 
Me os rate, so that where it is intend- 
- at liability shall be limited to in- 

ruption caused by fire in assured’s 


own premises only, the form should 

+c di ar that it does not con.em- 

ate liability for loss resulting from 
in other premises, 


(To be continued) 


make jt cle 


fire 


to be taken into account, a time when 
little or no committee work can be 
done. Then in September the fall work 
begins and the new rating plans take ac- 
tive form. After the annual meeting, it 
is generally the beginning of a new 
year before this work has been com- 
pleted and it takes from then until 
March to place the new rates in the 
hands of the companies and their ag- 
ents. 

This year, because of the magnitude 
of the rate changes, and labor troubles, 
both in the Conference and the Bureau, 
the work of preparing the new manuals 
was unusually late. It is not expected 
that this will occur again. The auto- 
mobile business is new and in the proc- 
ess of finding itself. Rate changes may 
not be necessary every year or every 
two years, except in some minor par- 
ticulars. The Conference experiences 
many of the same difficulties as the 
Bureau in installing an important rate 
change. Important new rates should be 
out before the automobile business 
shows any spring activity. 

The fire business used to be some- 
thing like the automobile business. The 
trouble is that a good many of the men 
now in the automobile insurance busi- 
ness are not familiar with the condi- 
tions that existed in the fire business 
years ago when it was also undergoing 
important changes. Because there are 
not now so many changes in the fire 
business, many automobile insurance 
men think that there is something par- 
ticularly wrong with their line which 
necessitates these almost annual up- 
heavals. The older men hold out the 
encouraging prospect that in due time 
the automobile business will settle 
down and all those engaged in it will 
be relieved of the present annoying rate 
disturbances which have characterized 
the business during recent years. 

The complaint of agents and brokers 
aver the perennial rate disturbances, 
coming in the height of the season, is 
well recognized. In view of this it 
would not be surprising if the carriers 
composing the Bureau and the Confer- 
ence make an earnest effort to speed 
up subsequent rate revisions so that 
they may be accomplished with a min- 
imum of extra work and annoyance 
when the business is heaviest. 





SOCIETY GETS $5,000 

The late George W. Babb, United 
States manager for the Northern As- 
surance, left the Insurance Society of 
New York $5,000, the wording of the 
will being: “I hereby give and bequeath 
unto the Insurance Society of New 
York the sum of $5,000 to be applied to 
the uses of said Society as an assistance 
in the valuable educational work it is 
doing for the younger men in the busi- 
ness.” 
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Chamber of Commerce 


Insurance Meeting 


(Continued from page 1) 


other departments. He said in part: 

“IT have been told that the insurance 
department of the Chamber will be di- 
vided, so far as representation upon its 
advisory committee, and particulariza- 
tion of the work is concerned, into 
eight divisions, consisting of casualty 
insurance (both stock and mutual), fire 
(stock and mutual), fraternal, life, mar- 
ine and general; and certain it is that 
each of these divisions may be expected 
to contribute both counsel and action, 
calculated at all times to work to the 
advantage of the National Chamber. 

“IT have mentioned a few of the as- 
pects in which I believe Insurance as 
an important department of business 
may well occupy the attention and 
study of other departments as an inti- 
mate, active force, not set apart by 
itself, but in daily business contact, 
either directly or indirectly, with every 
commercial and mercantile transaction 
of the country. It is a well-known plati- 
tude that in business dealings ‘suspi- 
cion is the brother of ignorance and 
the mother of confusion.’ There is 
nothing mysterious or occult about the 
fundamental principles of Insurance. 
Other departments of business should 
be made acquainted with this simple 
fact. Insurance on its part should be, 
and I believe it is, willing to strip itself 
of its collateral technicalities and re- 
alize that when here in America the 
demands of the country’s business lay 
opportunities upon it which it cannot 
rise to meet adequately, by reason ot 
repressive laws, discriminating and un- 
sound taxation, and other causes that 
lie outside the control of the business 
itself, the best course to pursue is that 
suggested by the very erection of a de- 
partment in this National Chamber, de- 
voted to the interests of Insurance. 

Place for Insurance to Bring Its 
Problems 

“Here Insurance may bring its prob- 
lems; it may state its needs; it may, 
in friendly discussion, confess the points 
at which it should strengthen itself; 
and, as I review—even in the most 
casual manner—the activities and du- 
ties suggested by the very names of 
the other departments with which we 
zre to be associated, I can see in every 
group factors which should, and, I am 
sure will, suggest adequate means of 
greater and more efficient accommoda- 
tion to the present-day needs of our 
business. To epitomize the greatest 
need is merely to say that Insurance 
looks to this Department to create in 
the minds of American business men in 
general a clear and sympathetic under- 
standing of its economic processes, In- 
surance, conversely, desires the same 
thing in respect to other departments 
of business; and it is willing, in its par- 
ticipation in this National Chamber 
work, to fearlessly ‘see and be seen.’ 

“I do not feel it out of place to re- 
mark here upon the promptitude with 
which American insurance, during the 
past few years, has declared its ability 
and willingness, if properly supported 
by American interests, to generally per- 
form its true function as ‘Commercial 
Bodyguard,’ and follow American 
finance, shipping and commerce into 
foreign fields. This is relatively just as 
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important a change of attitude on the 
part of insurance capita] as it is in the 
case of the American manufacturer or 
producer of raw material, who hereto- 
fore’ confined his operations to the 
domestic market. The difficulties of 
organization and of competition with 
the insurance of other countries consti- 
tute obstacles of great inertia in them- 
selves, to say nothing of the artificial 
and archaic limitations imposed upon 
Insurance companies by the States of 
the United States, under whose widely 
varying laws they are created. It is to 
this latter condition that I would bring 
the attention of the insurance depart- 
ment of the National Chamber, with the 
suggestion that it confer, through prop- 
er channels, with the deliberate busi- 
ness opinion of the country to ascertain 
whether or not American insurance 
shall be equipped to adequately func- 
tion in its proper relationship with the 
foreign trade and commerce of the 
country. 

“This question in a more particular 
aspect—that of marine insurance—is 
under discussion in another group meet- 
ing that of shipping—and I hope the 
study given to marine insurance by that 
gioup may be brought to bear upon the 
work of this Department, through an 
eurly inter-departmental conference, by 
committee, or otherwise, as you may 
deem expedient to direct.” 





INSURANCE AUTHORS’ DAY 





Contributors to Library of Insurance So- 
ciety of New York Meet at 
Reception 





Tuesday was insurance authors’ day 
at the Insurance Society of New York 
rooms. Three hundred and seventy-five 
contributors to the literature of the 
business were invited to a reception, 
and to sign their names for posterity. 
Henry W. Eaton, former manager of 
the L. & L. & G., who wrote “The 
Knight Errant,” was one of the interest- 
ing figures at the reception. He is one 
of the founders of the Society. No wo- 
men were invited as the shelves of the 
Insurance Society contain no. tomes 
written by them. 





PATERSON SILK THEFTS 

Investigations of silk shipment thefts 
in Paterson, N. J., may result in the in- 
dictment of more than a szore of per- 
sons by the Federal grand jury if the 
charges of the chief agent of the Amer- 
ican Railway Express Compary for the 
Paterson district are found to be true. 
According to the agent the stealing of 
silk has been carried on widely by 
drivers in collusion with dealers and 
police protection has been secured by 
the payment of a sum of about $25,000. 
Ten silk dealers, four alleged go-be- 
tweens, and four express drivers hava 
already been arrested. Two insurance 
companies covering such shipments are 
said to be threatening 10 eancel treir 
policies unless something is done to 
stop this wholesale thievery. 





JOIN INSURANCE SOCIETY 
Everard C. Stokes, United States 
manager of the Royal Exchange; C. S. 
S. Miller, of the North British & Mer- 
cantile; Robert R. toe Laer and Rob- 
ert W. Swayne have joined the Insur- 

ance Society of New York. i 





OUT AFTER HAIL INSURANCE 
The Bankers Fire, of Lincoln, Neb., 
has entered Kansas. H. W. Kenyon, 
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“This is very 
opportune since Kansas is the largest 


general manager, says: 


hail insurance premium state and our Just say: 
fucilities are such and our connections ‘“ 

are already approximately completed so Insurance 
ume of this class of business imme- Man”— 


that we will receive a tremendous vol- 
diately. the open sesame 
to every courtesy 


within our power. 





LEAVES SAN BORN MAP COMPANY 
John McLean Robinson, for the past 








few years manager of the New York R ith d 
City Department of the Sanborn Map ow Pen h 150 
Company, has tendered his resignation tached bath $1. 
to take effect May 1. Mr. Robinson con- and $2.00 
templates entering the suburban realty Private bath $2.50 
field, making a specialty of properties and $3.00 





in Larchmont. 


OORT Hotel 
Insurance Headquarters 
MADISON ST.—-East of LaSalle 


CHICAGO 
LAURENCE R. ADAMS, Sec'y & Mer. 





JOINS CO-OPERATING LIST 


The Automobile Insurance Company 
has joined the National Association of 
Insurance Agents’ co-operating list of 
insurance companies. 


CRUM & FORSTER 


GENERAL AGENTS 
95 WILLIAM STREET 











NEW YORK CITY 
The North River Ins. Co., N. Y. 
United States Underwriters’ Policy, N. ¥. 
Union Fire Ins. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


United States Fire Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Richmond Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Potomac Ins. Co., Washington, D. C. 


W. W. ALVERSON, Mgr. Pacific Coast Dept. 
San Francisco, California 


F. M. GUND, Mgr. Western Dept. 
Freeport, Illinois 
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“Fairplay” Editors 
Sail For England 


DISCUSS INSURANCE OUTLOOK 








Criticize 1919 Underwriting Judgment; 
G. Hope Robinson and Harry 
Watson Visit Local Offices 





Neither British nor American marine 
insurance companies as a whole should 
expect to secure large net profits this 
year if they continue to exercise as 
little judgment in the selection of risks 
as they did during 1919. 

That is the opinion expressed by 
Harry Watson, managing editor of 
“Fairplay,” the leading English shipping 
and marine insurance journal, in reply 
to an inquiry concerning the outlook for 
marine insurance. He believes rates 
are entirely too low in the London and 
Liverpool markets to compensate for 
the risks involved, and that the under- 
writers are accepting too much busi- 
ness in the mad rush to build up large 
premium accounts. 

Mr. Watson, who is a close student 
of marine insurance, was in New York 
last week with G. Hope Robinson, own- 
er and editor of “Fairplay,” visiting the 
offices-of several of the large shipping 
and marine companies. Due to lack of 
accommodations available on outgoing 
steamers Messrs. Watson and Robinson 
were forced to cut short their visit and 
sailed for England Saturday on the 
“Kaiserin Auguste Victoria.” 

Higher Rates Coming 


Until the close of last year British 
companies were writing business at 
rates which had proven satisfactory and 
profitable, Mr. Watson said, but it is 
now becoming apparent that these rates 
were not high enough, for the losses 
coming in on many of these accounts 
are far in excess of anything expected. 
As rates are based on past experience 
it was difficult for the British under- 
writers to foresee future contingencies, 
and while the business returned an un- 
derwriting profit keen competition kept 
rates down. Today, however, English 
companies are facing the same prob- 
lems the American companies are, and 
current reports that the former are able 
to carry on a profitable business at 
much lower rates than over here are 
erroneous. English companies are going 
to have to increase both hull and cargo 
rates to offset increases in losses and 
general expenses, and they must also 
cease accepting risks wholesale from 
ali parts of the world. The idea that the 
English markets can be counted upon 
as a certain dumping ground for all 
risks which cannot be placed at home 
will not hold true much longer if the 
underwriters are wise, Mr. Watson de- 
clared. 


The “Fairplay” managing editor 
agreed with certain Scandinavian com- 
panies that American cargo and hull 
business has netted poor results and 
that special attention must be paid to 
the business written over here directly 
through American underwriters. Eng- 
lish companies, he says, are dissatisfied 
both with American hulls and with 
packing methods, although England has 
these problems to handle herself. He 
also criticized the underwriting ability 
of the marine branches of some Ameri- 
can fire companies which have entered 
the field since the beginning of the war 
and which he thinks are in part respon- 
sible for the unstable condition of the 
marine markets. Before the end of 
1920, he says, several such companies 
will force themselves from the field and 


so help the older and more conservative 
companies. 
As an example of what he meant Mr. 
Watson cited an instance when a British 
company accepted a cotton risk on a ve) 
vessel to be declared. When the name 2, 
a 3 


an American Shipping Board craft, the 
underwriter decided to re-insure the en- 
tire risk and pay more than the origi- 
nal premium if necessary. He placed it 2 
shortly, however, with an American 2» 
company at half the original rate. oO 

Closer co-operation between New 
York, London, and Liverpool is essen- 
tial, according to the editor of “Fair- 
play,” and will come about gradually 
as the business is re-adjusted to present 
conditions. 


of the vessel was learned to be that of % 





ENTITLED TO $500 SALVAGE 

Where the captain and crew of a 
gasoline boat, on seeing smoke coming 
from an auxiliary gasoline schooner, 
whose flag was displayed, union down, 
as a call for help, went to her assist- 
ance, and towed her through rough 
water and some wind to the lee of an 
island, where the fire was extinguished, 
thus incurring some danger, they were 
entitled to $500 salvage; the value of 
the schooner being from $2,800 to $5,000 
or $6,000, and the value of their boat 
being from $5,000 to $6,000. 

The above is a notation which has 
been made of a Maine District Court 
decision in the case of the “Bessie L. 
Morse.” 





LOOSE ADJUSTMENT COSTLY 
An illustration of loose automobile 
adjustment is shown in a recent garage 











fire in New Jersey. There were a num- 
ber of cars destroyed and damaged in 





this garage. The adjuster for one com- 
pany looked over the loss from a win- 








dow without going inside. He sald off- 
hand that anything in there was a total 
loss and his company paid $1200 on one 
of the cars. At first the owner of this 
car was inclined to accept the total loss 
version. Later, in conversation with 
the representative of another company, 
he was advised to have his car repaired, 
which he did at a cost of about $400. 
It is now in commission and looks very 
well for a car that was declared a total 
loss. 





SPECIAL SECTION OF THIS EDITION 

With this number of The Eastern 
Underwriter is included the Automo- 
bile and Aircraft Section which con- 
sists of fifty-two pages, including many 
interesting and valuable articles and a 
rate table which tells the story of the 


Ocean Cargoes 
new rates at a glance. 


Freights 
Inland Navigation 
Transportation 


The Palatine has been licensed in 
Canada for automobile in addition to 
fire insurance, J 








On May 1 


MERCHANTS & SHIPPERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE 
and 
UNDERWRITING DEPARTMENT 
will move to 


80 BEAVER STREET 
GROUND FLOOR 


Telephones 
Hanover—2177 
2178 
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Cable Address: MORMARINE 


NORWEGIAN MARINE- & TRANSPORT- 
FOREIGN BRANCH, LTD. 


Telephone: BROAD 3268, 3266 


INSURANCE CO.'S 


MARINE INSURANCE 


U. S$. MAMAGER:—P. A, KJIEVE 
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Underwriters Lack 
Support at Home 


McGEE DESCRIBES CONDITIONS 





Shipowners and Merchants Give No 
Preference to Americans—Legisla- 
tive Restrictions a Drawback 


Excessive restrictions imposed by 
the national and state governments 
coupled with lack of support from 
American shipowners, bankers, and 
merchants are the principal causes for 
the unprofitable status of American 
marine insurance markets William H. 
McGee told the members of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
cn Tuesday at the eighth annual 
meeting of that organization in Atlantic 
City. He described the co-operation in 
England between the mercantile and 
insurance interests and the freedom 
with which the government permitted 
private companies to operate, and made 
a plea for such support for American 
companies. 

Mr. McGee said in part: 

“For many years the American mar- 
ket for marine insurance has been of a 
most restricted parochial character, by 
reason of causes similar to those which 
hampered and stifled American ship- 
owning and foreign commerce gen- 
erally. Legislation by those without 
the slightest understanding of the sub- 
ject but who have seen something upon 
which taxes can be laid and something 
upon which freak ideas could be tried 
out, has put such burdens on the busi- 
ness as have at times made the busi- 
ness unprofitable—sometimes positive- 
ly dangerous. 

“Great Britain recognized that the 
premier position of London as the mar- 
ino insurance market of the world 
could only be maintained by its ability 
to compete on the most advantageous 
terms with the whole world. Hence 
the utmost freedom with which any 
company may transact the business of 
marine insurance in Great Britain. 
There are no restrictions, no large ty- 
ing up of funds, no expensive and try- 
ing supervision by Government officials. 
Therefore, only excess profits were 
taxed and then upen an average, as I 
remember it, of five years’ results. 

Taxation a Burden 

“Not only has taxation in the United 
States been so heavy as to greatly in- 
crease the cost of transacting business 
in America but it has laid its income 
and profit taxes in such a way as to 
impose the greatest burden, the great- 
est possible handicap upon American 
companies. 

“Conditions created by the war 
brought these situations into the lime- 
light and much has since been done to 
remedy the situation. Consequently 
there has been a very considerable in- 
crease in the number of American com- 
panies transacting the business of mar- 
ine insurance, but much remains to be 
done to put marine insurance by Amer- 
ican companies in a strong and healthy 
position. 

“The American market is still not 
large enough to provide all the require- 
ments of American shipowners and 
merchants, and as pointed out by Pro- 
fessor Huebner even now two-thirds of 
the marine insurance of American 
property goes to foreign markets. 

“There are several reasons why it 
is so. As already referred to, excessive 
taxation and restrictive laws figure 
largely in the causes. But there is 
another reason why the development 
of marine insurance companies in this 
country is so slow—they do not get 
anything like the support they should 
have from American shipowners, mer- 
chants, and bankers, who apparently 
are almost entirely lacking in that in- 
terest in home industries which we 
find in other leading commercial na- 
tions. It is rare to find an American 
shipowner or merchant instructing his 
insurance broker to give any prefer- 
euce whatever to American institutions, 
irrespective of like terms, etc., whereas 
the London Corn Trade Association 


McComb Discusses 
Cost of Insurance 


LOSSES KEEPING RATES HIGH 


Exporters Can Lower Charges By 
Protecting Shipments From 
Preventable Hazards 








Items relating to the cost of marine 
insurance and means by which many of 
these can be reduced or eliminated by 
manufacturers and shippers were dis 
cussed by Samuel D. McComb, of tie 
Marine Office of America, in an ad¢ress 
Tuesday morning before ‘he Chamber 
of Commerce at the meeting in Atlan- 
tic City. It is the op'nion of Mr. Mc- 
Comb that there are many kinds of 
losses which are unpr2ventable and im- 
possible to control, nut on the other 
hand, many losses result from ignor- 
ance, carelessness, and lack cf fore- 
thought, and it is the »enefit of both 
insurance companies and shippers to 
make the price of marine coverage as 
cheap as possible. “ha speaker ad- 
vised shippers to give careful thought 
to the routes of transportation, to the 
customs of the countries to wh’ch goods 
are consigned, and to methods of pack- 
ing. 

Extracts from Mr. McComb’s address 
are given as follows: 

“The success of one concern in re- 
ducing the percentage of loss on their 
shipments will not only result in re- 
ducing the cost of their own marine 
insurance, but it will favorably affect 
the cost to others in similar business. 
Conversely a concern with an abnor- 
mally high percentage of loss not only 
increases the cost of marine insurance 
to themselves but it tends to adversely 
affect the cost to others in similar busi- 
ness. When it can be brought home to 
each shipper that he may be paying for 


(Continued on page 27) 





and the Liverpool Cotton Exchange, to 
take only two familiar examples, pre- 
scribe in their standard forms of con- 
tract that the marine insurance shall 
be placed with British companies. In 
other lines of business an American 
marine underwriter is constantly meet- 
ing situations where his assured point 
to such requirements as reasons why a 
policy already placed must be cancelled, 
or why the merchant cannot place his 
insurance with his neighbor, friend, or 
relative. British merchants are always 
fostering home banking, shipping, and 
insurance institutions, and wisely so. 
I have yet to find one case where any 
American Cotton Exchange, Coffee Ex- 
change, Board of Trade, Produce Ex- 
change, or similar organization, ex- 
presses the slightest Interest whatever 
in American banks, American ships, or 
American insurance, fire or marine. 
When any preference has been ex- 
pressed it has seemed as if the prefer- 
ence was influenced by those not in- 
terested in American institutions. 

“Are American shipowners, bankers, 
and merchants going to assist in elimi- 
nating American marine insurance com- 
panies from business, or will they see 
only today’s savings in premiums? 
Cannot they see that when American 
companies have again been driven out 
as they were once before the survivors 
will see to it that unprofitable years 
are recouped and ‘satisfactory’ profits 
assured ? 

“There is a goodly number of very 
high class American companies trans- 
acting marine insurance and in financial 
strength, liberal loss settling methods, 
as well as liberality of forms of policy 
they compare most favorably with the 
best insurance companies of the world 
and they are entitled to the whole- 
hearted support of American shippers, 
hankers, and merchants. 

“With such support there will be 
such an expansion, such a development, 
as will enable American underwriters 
to do to a much greater degree their 
part in a sound and substantial up- 
building of America’s foreign com- 
merce.” ‘ 
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W. G. Willcox On 
Bankers & Shippers 


TO 





REPORTS STOCKHOLDERS 





Accepts No Ocean Hull Insurance; 
Limits Commitments Mainly to 
Open Policy Accounts 





William G. Willcox, president of the 
Bankers & Shippers, in his annual re- 
port on 1919 business to the stockhold- 
ers makes these comments about the 
marine business: 

“Conditions in marine insurance have 
been so unfavorable that I have en- 
deavored to restrict the business of the 
in this field, accepting no 
ocean hull insurance and limiting its 
commitments mainly to open _ policy 
accounts which may be expected to 
prove profitable with the return of 
normal conditions. It is difficult to esti- 
mate accurately the results of the ma- 
rine business for 1919. Apparently it 
has not resulted in any serious loss, 
but little or no profit can be expected 
in this branch of the business under 
present conditions.” 

Other comments by Mr. Willcox fol- 
low: 


company 


Fire Department 


“Fire insurance conditions are much 
more favorable and the results of this 
department are extremely satisfactory. 
The loss ratio on earned premiums has 
been less than 50 per cent and the ex- 
pense ratio less than 30 per cent, leav- 
ing an underwriting profit of more than 
20 per cent. The company is now trans- 
acting fire insurance in twenty States 
and the manager of the fire department 
expects a premium income of at least 
one million dollars for 1920. 

Automobile Department 

“This branch of the business did not 
get under way until September and the 
results for 1919 are insignificant. Ag- 
encies have been established in fifteen 
states and the monthly premiums now 
amount to about $30,000. Mr. Rowe feels 
very confident that this department will 
give a good account of itself: during 
1920. 

“A new insurance company cannot ex- 
pect to show much, if any, underwriting 
profit during the first few years while 
it is building up its premium reserves. 
These reserves represent the unearned 
portion of the gross premiums, with no 
credit for the cost of putting these pre- 
miums on the books. The premium re- 
serve carried in the December 31st 
statement of the Bankers & Shippers, 
amounting to $560,321, has cost 
about $156,000 in expenses and taxes, 
for which the company will receive no 
profit until the risks terminate. With 
a normal loss ratio there should be an 
ultimate profit of some $200,000 in this 
reserve. 

“The interest income of the company 
has been $78,882 and the accrued in- 
terest on December 31st amounted to a 
further $34,305, making total earnings 
of $113,187 from this source.” 

The Company’s assets are $3,507,586; 
its surplus, $1,381,841. 
McCOMB DISCUSSES INSURANCE 

COSTS 
(Continued from page 26) 
his neighbor’s carelessness or incompe- 
tence, he may take an interest in en- 
deavoring to change said neighbor’s 
practices. 
Range of Coverage 

“The cost of marine insurance would 
be reduced in many cases if the in- 
sured could or did state more definite- 
1) what was required. In cases where 
£00ds are sold, the price including cost, 
insurance and freight, commonly spok- 
en of as ‘C.I.F.’, the seller does not al- 
Ways seem to know definitely what the 
‘’ stands for. It is known that the 


‘’ is for insurance but that is all. 
Now the range of protection that can 
be secured from marine insurers is very 
broad, extending practically from cov- 
ering total loss only to covering any 
damage whatsoever. Naturally the 
more complete the protection granted, 
the more it costs. Some bankers and 
others financing a foreign trade trans- 
action in order to completely protect 
themselves have asked for an ‘All Risk’ 
cover. In many cases this is unneces- 
sary and needlessly adds to the cost 
of the transaction. 

“One very large corporation here was 
filing actually hundreds of claims, the 
amount of over half of these were less 
than a dollar each, the corporation was 
getting a reputation among insurance 
companies for the large number of 
claims they were having. It was not 
that the claims were large but they al- 
ways had some in the process of adjust- 
ment, so their name was constantly be- 
fore the men handling the losses. This 
was called to their attention and it was 
shown that their expenses in preparing 
the claim papers exceeded the amount 
of loss and they were actually losing 
money in presenting these claims, so 
they have discontinued the practice. 
There is always an expense in connec- 
tion with the investigation of a claim, 
the preparation of documents in estab- 
lishing it and the collection of it. Al- 
though most of these expenses can be 
recovered along with the loss itself, 
there is a certain amount of time and 
work which the assured has that is not 
compensated for. In such cases of 
trifling claims where expenses will be 
out of all proportion to the loss, it is 
better to eliminate them. 

“Another matter which has been and 
is adding to the cost of insurance and 
which can be remedied to a consider 
able extent by shippers themselves is 
the increasing evasion of their legal 
liability on the part of carriers result- 
ing in demands on the insurance com- 
panies to step in and make good. The 
cemands on insurance companies to 
broaden their policies, and assume re- 
sponsibilities primarily resting on oth- 
ers will undoubtedly have the effect 
of increasing present rates, unless 
checked. 

“During the war it was impossible to 
operate vessels in the normal way, and 
shippers uncomplainingly stood for 
practices brought about by war condi- 
tions. 

“Unfortunately some operators are 
still endeavoring to evade their respon- 
sibilities, there seems te be an increas- 
ing amount of carelessness and negli- 
gence on their part. More consign- 
ments are being delivered incomplete, 
part missing, lost or stolen. The aggre- 
gate value of the short deliveries is 
something enormous. 

“Not only with a view of reducing the 
cost of marine insurance, but for their 
own reputation abroad, every exporter 
should insist on having bills of lading 
under which the carrier is responsible 
for his full legal liability. There is 
room for improvement in the manner 
in which American goods are handled 
in foreign trade and a few successful 
suits under the Harter Act just referred 
te would help materially. When vessel 
owners realize they must handle Amer- 
ican merchandise properly or be held 
responsible, the losses and shortages 
will be greatly reduced. 

Insure With Americans 

“There is just one more point IT would 
lke to touch on, and T believe it may 
properly be considered with Marine In- 
surance costs, for it has undoubtedly 
been expensive to many Americans, and 
that is what might be called ‘National 
ism,’ the elimination of citizens of a 
third nation in the business relation of 
two. Before the war, in foreign trade 
erterprises an American was frequent- 
lv compelled to place his goods and his 
papers in the hands of his chief foreign 
competitors to carry on his business. 
To be specific, let us consider Germany 
before the war when the use of her 
facilities was being extended to Amer- 
icans. An American sending goods to 
the Far East could use a German ship, 
be financed by a German bank and in- 
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sured in a German insurance company, 
for all of this they got a profit and 
more. The shipowner, banker 
vrer all got very valuable data con 
cerning the business of the American, 
especially if there was a loss which 
allowed full examination of the goods 
ind permitted requests for information 
on manufacture, costs of parts, etc. It 
i. said that all such data was carefully 
compiled for the benefit of German com- 
petitors. 


“To be on the safe side, it is undoubt- 
edly best to deal with one’s own fellow 
citizens and natives of the country trad 
cd with. This is the rule of the coun 
tries which have been most successful 
in the development of their foreign 
trade. Our merchants, importers and 
exporters are dependent on the services 
of ship operators, bankers and under- 
writers, to carry on their business. The 
American merchant marine is now in 
cperation, American banks have their 
branches throughout the world and 
American insurance companies stand 


and in- 


protection for all 
transactions. 
idea of Amer- 


ready to furnish the 
American foreign trade 
“Development of the 


icans working with Americans in for- 
eign trade will not only strengthen 
them all collectively but individually 
and will tend to keep those indirect 
costs down. 

“All that is saved through the pre- 
vention of waste or needless loss, is 


equal to just so much increased produc- 
tion.” 


J. E. SUTTON, ‘ADJUSTER 

J. EB. Sutton has been engaged by the 
Washington Marine Insurance Company 
as automobile adjuster. Mr. Sutton was 
formerly with the Royal Indemnity, 
whose services he entered at the time 
the company was organized and where 
he remained until going to the Wash- 
ington Marine. The Washington Ma- 
rine has been having its adjusting done 
by public adjusters but believes that it 
can render much better service under 
this new arrangement. e 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 


Exchange Presents 
Commission Views 


RULE 





SEEK MODIFICATION OF 





Interpretation of “Paid-for” Compensa- 
tion and Liability Business to Be 
Made By Bureau 





Arguments for changing the compen- 
sation and liability commission rule 
have been made to the Bureau by a 
special committee representing the 
New York Casualty Exchange. The 
principal contention is that the rule is 
not clear as to what constitutes paid- 
for business. It is thought that what 
the Bureau intended to do when this 
rule was adopted was to provide that 
those who produce $20,000 or more of 
written, effective and paid-for business 
within a calendar year, and with a given 
company, should be entitled to receive 
an extra 2% per cent commission. 

When talking over this subject with 
the Bureau representatives, it was sug- 
gested that the rule might be simplified 
and made more workable if it were 
specified that maximum commissions 
might be paid to those who produce 
$20,000 or more of business divided 
among Bureau companies instead of 
with but one company. This it is thought 
would prevent the possibility of brokers 
pooling their business in order to ob- 
tain the maximum commission. Also, 
it is realized that companies are not 
going to allow their small accounts to 
be taken from them by brokers who 
wish to make a showing of $20,000 or 
more with one office. This suggestion 
reflects the broad view that any insur- 
ance seller who produces $20,000 of 
business for Bureau companies shall be 
considered eligible to the maximum 
commission. In case this modification 
of the rule were adopted, it is suggested 
that the Exchange could certify the aec- 
counts of the brokers ag to their aggre- 
gate business placed in Bureau com 
panies. 

yenerally speaking, it seems evident 
that the New York metropolitan depart- 
ments of casualty companies would 
prefer that the rule as adopted by the 
Bureau and announced several weeks 
ago be not made applicable to New 
York City. 

Following a meeting of the Exchange 
committee and the governing committee 
of the Bureau, the entire subject was 
left in the hands of Manager Whitney. 





NO BIG DROP EXPECTED 

The Bureau and the National Council 
are working on the new compensation 
rate manual which it is expected will 
be ready sometime in July. These rates 
affect the whole country. It is a little 
early to discern any particular trend 
in compensation rates as a whole, but 
up to the present time the indications 
are that present schedules will be 
pretty well maintained in view of the 
ever increasing number and amount of 
benefits imposed by the various state 
laws. Also the much talked of high 
level of wages is not looked upon as a 
permanent condition, whereas the one 
of increasing benefits seems assured 
for a long time, 


PLATE GLASS SUPPLEMENT 

The March number of “The Aetna- 
izer” is devoted entirely to plate glass 
insurance. In view of the unsettled 
condition in that line this supplement 
is timely. 








Beginning May 7 the O. P. Alford & 
Co., Chicago, will represent the U. S. 
F. & G. as general agent, The firm has 
represented the Maryland Casualty. 


Getting Statistics 
For Burglary Rates 


DATA SOUGHT ON RESIDENCE 





Bankers’ Association Committee Leaves 
Important Clauses Out of 
Policy Form 

It is said that when the Burglary Un- 
derwriters’ Association assembles for 
its annual meeting May 4 there will be 
little business to come before it other 
than a few routine matters and the 
election of officers. The whole subject 
of rates is held up for the present 
awaiting the completion of statistical 
data covering practically all lines, par- 
ticularly residence. The compilation of 
these statistics is in the hands of the 
Library Bureau and owing to some 
shortage of help is not progressing any 
too rapidly. 

The Bankers’ Association is meeting 
this week at Pinehurst. The bank 
burglary form has been prepared by the 
insurance committee, which leaves out 
several clauses long standard in insur- 
ance policies. Jt is recognized by the 
Burglary Underwriters that this form 
has not been drafted by insurance men 
and that the action of the bankers’ com- 
mittee in leaving out these clauses is 
only what might be expected under the 
circumstances. 
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The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
92 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Metropolitan Office—92 William St. 
ANNUAL STATEMENT DECEMBER 21, 1919 


DNR inivneixsdseeserneieeenas $19,874,289.31 
EAMOD  cctdcwebecaveeraseun ++ 16,807,696.37 
OO rere ce escccceece 1,000,000.00 
Surplus over all liabilities........ 2,066,592.94 





Losses paid to December 31, > 71,393,272.71 
CASUALTY INSURANCE AND SURETY BONDS 


Fidelity, Surety, Accident, Health, Workmen’s Compensation, 
_ an Burglary, Robbery, Automobile Liability, 
Miscellaneous Plate Glass, and All Other 
Bonds Boiler, Engine, and Fly-Wheel Liability Lines 
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Taking Sting Out 
of Rate Advances 


NEW LIMITED GLASS_ POLICY 





Policyholder Can Co-insure for Further 
Increases in Cost of 
Replacement 


Frequent heavy increases in the cost 
of glass and its replacement from time 
to time during the last two years neces- 


sitated substantial increases in glass in- 
surance rates. 


So great have these increases been 
that they are becoming oppressive to 
the assured and those who have not 
had losses are rather hard to convince 
that the rate increases are necessary. 

The fact must not be overlooked that 
the plate glass insurance policy is dif- 
ferent from other forms, in that the 
glass policy guarantees to replace glass 
irrespective of what it may cost. The 
market price of the glass at the time 
the insurance was taken has nothing to 
do with the loss. The plate glass policy 
is an unlimited policy. The company 
must replace the glass, 

In order that insurers may be fur- 
nished with protection and at the same 
time relieved of all possible increase in 
their insurance rates, the insurance 
companies have agreed to a plan by 
which the co-insurance principal is to 
be used in plate glass policies. It is now 
possible for agents to use an endorse- 
ment by which the liability of the com- 
pany cannot exceed the cost of the 
glass at the time the present rates were 
made, This enables the company to 
furnish insurance for the full value of 
the glass up to a given time and if glass 
continues to advance in price after that 
time, the insurer would have to stand 
that part of the loss. 

Form of Endorsement 

With this endorsement the companies 
can use the limited liability policy as 
respects the rates of January 1, 1920 
cr without the endorsement in connec- 
tion with the rates of June 1, 1920. 
Any company can use its discretion in 
using the endorsement, which reads: 

In consideration of the reduced pre- 
mium provided in this policy it is 
understood and agreed that the liability 
of the Company for loss on each of any 
one or more plates of glass described 
in the schedule of this policy shall not 
exceed the sums per square foot set 
opposite the given sizes in the follow- 
ing table, plus 15 per cent for the cost 
of setting, except as follows:— 

(a) where a stipulated amount of insurance 
is named in the policy; 

(b) where the schedule contains bent plates 
not limited to a stipulated amount of insurance; 
in which case the limits of liability of the 
company shall be two times the amounts des- 
ignated in the said table; 

(c) where the schedule contains plates of one 
hundred square feet and over in area, the lia 
bility of the company for which is limited 
under a two plate replacement endorsement; 
in which case the limit of the liability of the 
Company stipulated in the table shall apply 
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only to the respective square foot area of each 
of the plates which it is agreed shall be pro- 
vided in case of loss. 


Limit of Liability 


Sizes Square Feet Per Sq. Ft. 
10 sq. ft. and under ...... $1.60 
_. ee. eer 1.65 
= we endamen 1.75 
a See ee wees 1.85 
oe fee ™ deteween 2.35 
ae See Lo awww 3.45 
ae aoe Of} Ue swaks 4.20 
ee ae OO aarwnwken 6.00 


any provision of the policy to the con- 
trary notwithstanding; but the Com 
pany undertakes to provide the service 
of replacement contemplated by the 
policy, reserving the option of a cash 
settlement as herein provided; in 
either event, however, the broken glass 
shall be the property of the Company 
as provided in the policy, but in the 
event of a cash settlement, if the brok- 
en glass or salvage is not taken by the 
Company, there shall be deducted from 
such settlement an amount for each 
piece of actual salvage glass, computed 
at the rate of 50 per cent of the fore- 
going table on the available square foot 
area of each such piece. If the total 
cost of adjustment by replacement of 
any loss shall exceed the liability of 
the Company as provided herein, the 
assured agrees to pay to the Company 
such excess in advance, except where 
such excess shall not exceed the sum 
of Five ($5.00) Dollars. 


The assured shall, subject to accept- 
ance by the Company, have the right at 
any time to increase the amount of in- 
surance provided under this policy on 
application for a proper endorsement 
and the payment of a pro rata addi- 
tional premium, but any such additional 
insurance shall apply equally to every 
item of the policy covered by this en- 
dorsement. 

Attached to and forming part of pol* 
Oy NOs. cscs EO be diawandwrsncex 
Company ...... eremeons ere ree rer 


Agents Advised How 
to Handle Mutuals 


BUDGET OF EXPENSES GIVEN 
Boast That Company Cannot Assess 
Renders Policyholder’s Position 


More Precarious 





In reply to one of his agents a cas 
ualty manager gave this advice on 
handling mutual competition: 

“Mutuals advertise the 
their expenses, 


ratio of 
covering up the fact 
that this means shaving service. Equal 


low 


service means equal cost, if we grant 
that stock 
their own money as carefully as mutual 
company 


company officials conserve 


officials conserve other peo 


ple’s money. The mutuals promise div- 
idends supposed to represent savings in 
agents’ commissions, again covering up 
the fact that the employer under a mu 
tual policy is expected to perform for 
himself services of a 
character, which 


highly technical 
if insured in a stock 


company would be rendered by that 
company, its local attorneys, claim 
auditors and agent. 

“Saving in the initial premium may 


prove to be ‘saving at the spigot and 
wasting at the bunghole.’ The employ- 
er may have to come out of his grave 
to find out if his investment in a mu 
tual has been sound, for his heirs may 
have to pay the remainder due on com- 
pensation awards carrying periodical 
payments for years. Dividends now may 
directly lead to assessments later on, 
and to the policyholder paying his own 
deferred losses still later. 


“If an employer has a business yield- 


ing him satisfactory returns, why 
should he, merely for the speculative 
chance of making a saving in premiums 
on a policy of insurance, branch out into 
another line of business in which he 
has had no experience and over which 
he cannot exercise any control, at the 
same time assuming liability to assess- 
ment and running the risk of paying 
his own losses in the end? 

“To take care of far-reaching ‘catas- 
trophe’ losses, unusual but by no means 
infrequent, nearly two score stock com- 
panies pay into a common fund 2% per 
cent to 5 per cent of their premiums. 
The fund now amounts to over two 
million dollars. The creation of this 
‘shock-absorber’ shows what the execu- 
tives of stock insurance think of the 
catastrophe hazard. 

“The simple truth is that mutual in- 
surance is fundamentally unfitted to the 
compensation ability. The losses are 
incurred during the term of the policy— 
but their liquidation is postponed by re- 
quirements of law. Such losses are 
‘deferred’; their actual cost cannot be 
known until the deferred payments are 
all made; and these, under various laws, 
run from a few weeks to many years— 
in some instances as many as forty or 
fifty years, and even longer. The policy- 


holder may estimate what his claims 
will cost, but no estimate can be cer- 
tain. However approximately he may 


possibly be able to estimate his own 
claims, what can he do about estimat- 
ing the claims of his partners in the 
mutual? If the mutual fails to meet 
these long-deferred obligations they 
will surely come back upon the policy 
holder for payment. All this uncertainty 
is inherent in the mutual system It 
makes mutual casualty insurance purely 
speculative. 

“The mutual solicitor may say that 
Lis company sets aside the legal 65 per- 
cent of the premium as a loss reserve. 
If he does say that and at the same 
time says that he hopes to return as a 
‘dividend’ 30 per cent of the premium 
paid, confront him with the following: 

Administrative expenses, 9.2 per cent; 

Inspection and claim expenses, 4.6 
per cent; 

Taxes, bureau expenses, etc., 1.7 
cent; 


per 


Acquisition expenses, 2.8 per cent; 

Total, 18.3 per cent 

“These are the average expenses of 
mutual casualty companies relating to 
compensation insurance compiled from 
certified public reports by the actuaries 
of the National Workmen's Compensa- 
tion Service Bureau in 1917 when making 
the present manual of liability and com- 
pensation rates. Note that they were 
1917 figures when the mutuals were not 

now running up their acquisition ex- 
penses by continually advertising in the 
highest-priced advertising mediums in 
the country. 

“If we add to these expenses 65 per 
cent for claim payments and 30 per 
cent for ‘dividends’ we have a total of 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Full Cover Charges 

Full automobile coverage on a Ford 
costs more than $300; on a Buick more 
than $400. When one Ford owner was 
told how much his insurance would cost 
this week, his reply was: “Thanks for 
the compliment, old man.” 

+ a * 
Globe Making Changes 

Fred G. Burgoyne has been made 
supervisor in the health and accident 
division, metropolitan department, 
Giobe Indemnity, 

John V. Adams, formerly counterman 
for the United States Casualty, is now 
with the Globe in its development de- 
partment. He will solicit business 
among brokers, particularly those up- 
town, although he will continue to take 
care of the down-town business he has. 

H. S. Robbins of the automobile de- 
partment is leaving the insurance busi- 
ness to become an interior decorator. 
Mr. Robbins has several samples of his 
artistic skill now adorning the walls of 
the metropolitan department. F. B. 
Adae succeeds Mr. Robbins as assistant 
supervisor in the automobile depart- 
ment, 

J. W. Marshall, Jr., of the general 
liability department, hus gone with Zur- 
ich General Accident as pay-roll audi- 
tor. Marcus T. Adams will succeed Mr. 
Marshall in landlords and tenants liabil- 
ity underwriting. Mr. Adams has until 
now been Mr. Marshall's assistant. 

Carl B. Tobey of the agency depart- 
ment is going to be associated with 
Harmon V. Swart in his brokerage busi- 
ness. 

F. S. Deitrich, who has been making 
inspections of automobile fleets and 
large commercial motor vehicle risks, 
is to give up that work and will here- 
after assist in the underwriting depart- 


ment. 
+ * + 


Insuring Eyeglasses and Spectacles 

Some gentle soul, said the “Stand- 
ard,” of Boston, whose sense of humor 
has fortunately survived the income-tax 
period, is passing the word around the 
street in Boston that a certain plate 
glass company is insuring the glass in 
eye glasses and spectacles against 
breakage. 

Continuing the article reads: “In con- 
sequence a prominent general agent is 
obliged to answer numerous inquiries 
as cheerfully as possible. All of the in- 
quiries come over the ’phone and he is 
trying to identify the perpetrator of the 


kidding.” 
* * @ 


Harvey & Lewis Company Replacing 
Optical Lenses 

But from up Hartford way comes the 
announcement that the Harvey & Lewis 
Company insures just this kind of glass 
for one year at the very low figure of 
75c and upward. The insurance city 
concern which operates a high-class op- 
tical shop has done a thriving business. 
They will guarantee to replace the 
lens whenever they are broken during 
that period. For anyone who breaks 
their glasses easily this seems to be a 
good investment and for the company a 
mighty good one also as it is a big ad: 
vertisement as well as a direct business 
getter. 

It would not be surprising if there 
really were a casualty company in Bos- 
ton doing just such a thing and perhaps 
there is something more than kidding 
in all those telephone calls that the 
Bay State general agent is getting. 











The Harvey & Lewis Company is only 
acting as an agent for the National Op- 
tical Service Corporation with its home 
office at Baltimore, Maryland. The con- 
tract price is based on the cost of two 
lenses and breakage of one or both auto- 
matically cancels it. 

The famous Kryptok lens which cost 
$15, for instance, can be insured for 
$3.50. Vice-President Walter G. Cowles, 
of the Travelers Insurance Company, 
was the first one to insure glasses at 
the Hartford store. This contract was 
written on April 6. Since that time the 
Harvey & Lewis Company have insured 
some twenty-five pairs of lenses. 

* * 
Ocean Moving Uptown 

All last week the Ocean Accident was 
moving its effects from the office at 
John Street to the new quarters at Sev- 
enteenth Street and Fifth Avenue. The 
health and accident, burglary, fidelity 
and surety, credit, and claims depart- 
ments of the home office were moved 
by the end of last week. The new tele- 
phone number is Chelsea 8200-8206. 

+ . ~ 
Clinching New Men 

A good many people imagine that 
employers purchase group disability in- 
surance because they want to keep 
theiv old employes satisfied. Of course, 
this is true, but that is not the principal 
reason why so much of this business is 
being written. Old employes need not 
so generally be worried about. It is 
the new and constantly shifting ele- 
ment on the pay-roll that gives the 
worry and it is really these for whom 
much group disability insurance is 
taken. Everything possible has to be 
done to hold them on the job. These 
are the cold business facts of the case. 


Calkins Now Adds Casualty To His 
List of Accomplishments 

The entrance of F. C, Calkins & Com- 
pany, Jacksonville, Fla., into the casual- 
ty business has been noted with a great 
deal of interest by insurance men, as 
the Calkins general agency is one of 
the largest in the southeast and han- 
dles a large number of companies in 
fire and marine. It has the general 
agency for. the Standard Accident for 
the State of Florida. 

* 8 
When Injury Occurs in Fight 

Commissioner George B. Chandler 
filed an important compensation de- 
cision in Hartford last week to the 
effect that when a workman is injured 
as the result of a fight with a fellow em- 
ploye after an argument concerning the 
work, the injured workman is not en- 
titled to compensation. The commis- 
sioner agreed that the injury arose in 
the course of the claimant’s employ- 
ment but denied that it also arose “out 
of the employment.” 

The trouble arose when George Smith, 
an employe, was detailed to distribute 
a certain kind of brick to other em- 
ployes on the job and when another em- 
ploye, Phillip J. LaMontage demanded 
a different kind of brick. When the 
cloud of battle had cleared Smith had 
a cut upon his right cheek and LaMon- 
tage had a cut on the back of his head 
admittedly inflicted by a brick in the 
hands of Smith. LaMontage was laid- 
up for a month after which he asked 
for compensation, but the commissioner 
dismissed the claim. The Billings & 
Spencer Co., of Hartford, were the re- 
spondents, and the Aetna Life, the in- 
surers. 
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Violations Complained Of 

In view of the tangle following adop- 
tion of the new compensation and 
liability commission rule, some casual- 
ty managers not in the Bureau are 
more than ever convinced that their 
independent position is the only logi- 
cal one. They point out that when 
they have been asked to enter the Bu- 
reau they have said that they were per- 
fectly willing to co-operate as to rates 
und some other rules but that on com- 
missions they were determined to act 
according to their own judgment, They 
ask what is the use of tying oneself up 
to Bureau commission rules when they 
can go into any number of offices and 
find all sorts of special agreements, 
such as payment of rent, payment of 
clerk hire, sometimes for one clerk, 
sometimes two, and sometimes three. 
They say if Bureau members can do 
this and still be in the Bureau, why 
shouldn’t the outsiders reserve’ the 
right to make the best arrangements 
possible with their own agents? 





ORGANIZING CO-OPERATIVE 

The Co-operative Liability Insurance 
Company is being organized in New 
York under article 2, section 70 of the 
insurance law and more particularly 
under the 3rd, 9th, and 11th sub-di- 
visions of that section. Among the list 
of incorporators is Jeremiah F. Connor 
of 80 Maiden Lane, who was appointed 
chief investigator by Governor Smith to 
examine the New York State Compen- 
sation Fund and Industrial Commission. 
Other incorporators named are Thomp- 
son S. Sampson, 18 East 41st Street, 
Alexander O. Burnham, 1 Madison Av- 
enue, William S. Scott, an exporter of 
63 Wall Street, and James J. Mahoney, 
a lawyer, 105 William Street. 


AMERICAN SURETY TO BUILD 

The American Surety is going to ex- 
pand its New York building at 100 
Broadway by taking in the space occu- 
pied by the Schermerhorn Building, 
which bounds it on two sides. 





LARGE BOND REQUIRED 

Bids were received April 27 for con- 
struction of the Wanaque Dam, by the 
North Jersey District Water Supply 
Commission, 20 Clinton Street, Newark. 
The work will cost about $5,000,000 and 
may occupy four years. If it takes that 
long the premiums on bonds may reach 
$150,000. 


AUTOMOBILE RATE SHEET FOR 
SALE 

The Eastern Underwriter now has 
on sale at its office, 105 William Street, 
a comprehensive automobile rate card 
covering collision, property damage and 
liability insurance. 

This rate card covers private passen- 
ger automobiles and commercial cars 
segregated in the eight territories, to- 
gzether with a conversion table and an 
explanation of its use for collision com- 
mercial cars. Price of these rate cards, 
which are in handy form, is $1.75 each; 
in lots of 12, $1.50 each; in lots of 25, 
$1.40 each; in lots of 50, $1.35 each; 
in lots of 100, $1.25 each; in lots of 
1,000, $1 each. 

These rate cards should be in the 
hands of all agent, general agents, 
special agents and daily report exam- 
iners. Their use will prevent annoy- 
ing errors, additional or return pre- 
mium endorsements; will save time 
and expense in unnecessary correspond- 
ence; and will give the producer more 
tame to develop company business. Or- 
ders will be filled in the order in which 
they are received at this office. 





M. G. Nichols, general manager of 
the European Accident, is due here in 
May. 


AGENTS ADVISED HOW 

TO HANDLE MUTUALS 

(Continued from page 29) 

113.3 cents for each one hundred cents 
of premium. Where do the 13.3 extra 
cents come from? They probably will 
not come at all should the mutual stop 
expanding—stop getting in new money. 

“Some mutuals boast that they can- 
not assess. Then the policyholder is 
worse off still; for no right to assess 
means that if the mutual does not col- 
lect enough premiums in advance to 
pay all deferred losses there is no buf- 
fer between the original premiums and 
the policyholders’ liability to pay his 
own losses. 

“There is only one kind of casualty 
INSURANCE, that is stock insurance. 
All other forms are make-shifts, sub- 
stitutes, imitations, counterfeits, all 
possessing the element of speculation, 
and all lacking the safe and certain 
feature of stock insurance.” 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 








Now is the time to get 

Good Results out in the country for 
Among business, says the Bank- 
Farmers ers Accident, of Des 
Moines. A few weeks 

ago the company mailed a return post 
card to 50,000 Iowa farmers, the best 
in the State. The company has had 
answers from nearly every county and 
these have been followed by mail. Now 
the company offers to furnish its ag- 
ents with the cards received from their 
respective counties together with a 
copy of a letter sent to each farmer by 
the company. If an agent is willing to 
work on a division of commissions, the 
company will arrange to send a man 





with him provided he has an automo- 
bile. This is said to be a very good 
plan, but the company says it cannot 
hire expert farm solicitors on a salary, 
so the agent will have to split. Of 
course the agent would get the re- 
newals. 

It is suggested that agents send the 
company the names of fifty or one hun- 
dred prosperous farmers so that the 
company can circularize them and re- 
fer inquiries to the agent to follow up 
whether or not any replies are re- 
ceived. Agents are advised not to 
spread out too thin but rather pick a 
selected list of men who are known to 
be good buyers and prompt pay. 


Insurance in Cuba 


(Continued from page 18) 


he is the only manager who is prepared 
to place the figures of the revenue ac- 
count and balance sheet of his company 
before the public. He frankly says his 
Company has not been operating long 
enough to show what is its profit-earn- 
ing capacity, but a year ago his Com- 
pany had the good fortune to sell its 
office building at a profit of $250,000 to 
the Seville Hotel Company, and this ex- 
cellent profit has enabled the Company 
to pay a dividend and carry forward a 
substantial reserve. 

Cuba is enormously prosperous at the 
present time and it is probably because 
the tobacco and sugar industries are 
producing such huge profits that all the 
new insurance companies have already 
commenced paying dividends. The con- 
nection must appear somewhat remote 
and the wisdom of a new insurance 
company paying dividends from the out- 
set will certainly be doubted in Eng- 
land, but the average Cuban, unlike the 
average Britisher, puts dividends and 
not safety first! He is nothing if not 
an optimist and the fact that there is a 
credit balance on the year’s turnover 
is quite good enough for him. He can- 
not appreciate such mundane things as 
making provision for unexpired liability. 
These remarks of course do not apply 
tu the insurance men who, as we have 
already remarked, have received their 
training in the service of the British 
offices but to the ordinary shareheiders 
who cannot believe any business is 
sound unless it pays large dividends. 

There is, as we have already said, an 
immense wave of prosperity passing 
over the island. For examplc¢, the value 
ot the 1918-19 sugar crop was 524 
million dollars, but the estimated value 
of the 1919-20 crop is 1,080 million dol- 
lars, although the total tonnage is not 
greatly in excess of the Lievious vear’s 
output. 

Moral Hazard 

With existing conditions moral hazard 
is not an important element but if the 
trend of events should change it might 
be somewhat different! The writer of 
this article was in Havana a vear ago 
and then had his attention arawn te an 
important block of buildings which was 
wanted by some Cubans for a particular 
development. The block was not avail- 
able however and the significant re- 
mark was then made that it might burn 
down! On visiting Havana again this 
year it was very interesting to find that 
the block of, buildings in cuestion was 
destroyed by fire some mouths ago! It 
may be a curious coincidence, anJ noth- 
ing more, but the fact is there all the 
Same. But the opinion is very general 
that the sugar industry will enjoy the 
present wave of prosperity for some 
years to come and that the fire offices 
will also make good profits whilst that 
prosperity lasts. Anyhow a large and 
growing amount of cover is requiree, 
and the Havana of today is one of the 
best built cities in the wor.d. 

Fire Losses 
Taking the last five years the fire 


losses are officially reported as follows: 
1914, $1,138,587; 1915, $1,186,965; 1915, 
$504,994; 1917, $1,416,084; 1918, $1,746.- 
480. 

American Offices 

At the present time the American 
offices are securing far more business 
than formerly, the close reiations which 
exist between the Cuban and the L nit- 
ed States republics since the Spanish- 
American War in 1902 is to a great ex- 
tent accountable for this, and the fact 
that American interests have tinanced 
the sugar crop during the last few years 
has been a still more important factor. 
Added to this a number of sugar com- 
panies are insuring their properties in 
New York and so avoiding the 4'5 per 
cent tax which is charged »on all pre- 
miums paid in Cuba. ‘This latter prae- 
tice has grown so much that the local 
agencies and offices are greatly exer- 
cised, and to fight this competition the 
tariff has been suspended as regards 
this particular class of risk. 

It would appear to be the natural 
thing that the Cuban business of the 
British offices should be controlled from 
New York and not from England. If 
this had been done when the Cuban Re- 
public was established in 1902 we 
doubt whether the American companies 
would have made so much progress in 
the island, the Cubans as we have al- 
ready said are in close touch with the 
States—seventy-five per cent of the im- 
ports come from the States, and seven- 
ty per cent of the exports go to that 
country—it is natural, therefore, that 
the people of Havana should look to 
America for most things, and New York 
insurance methods and policy condi- 
tions will be more and more adopted 
in the future and this might as well be 
recognized first as last. 

The fact, remains, however, that the 
country is developing rapidly and that 
opportunities for the further develop- 
ment of business are constantly pre- 
senting themselves. It is obvious most 
of the new Cuban companies must be 
far below the standard which we re- 
gard as the safety line for insurance 
undertakings in Great Britain, and in 
view of this the question as to whether 
these companies should be supported in 
the matter of re-insurances is very 
doubtful, 





W. E. SMALL, President E. P. AMERINE, Secretary 


When Insured in 


Georgia Casualty Company 


ps Sure Or SERVICE — 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders Over Two Million Dollars 


HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 























The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


HOME OFFICE, 47 CEDAR STREET 
CHARTERED 1874 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
Robert A. Drysdale, Vice-Pres. S. Wm. Burton, Sec. Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Scx. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 




















THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


HEAD OFFICE 
F. J. WALTE 
CHICAGO Resident | acmonagag 


oat 55 JOH 
F. W. LAWSON — 


New Y 
General Manager ew York 


ee ‘ > 1 
Liability, Accident gh Qeapaenat, Pimer A. Lo a 


Burglary,Boiler and 1k Resi 
ary, dent Managers 
Credit Insurance Established 1868 New England 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 














172% commission on all business placed with Motor Car Mutual 
Casualty Company and 20% on all business placed with 
the Motor Car Mutual Fire Insurance Company 


MOTOR CAR MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MOTOR CAR MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
20 NASSAU STREET,.NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone, John 5880 No direct business written 


We are open for agencies in New York and Pennsylvania 




















The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


The original and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 
LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, 
ACCIDENT, HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
United States Branch 
SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Mgr. 
Employers’ Liability Building 
33 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
AGENTS WANTED 


American 
Surety 
Company 





















BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $1,500,000 





a DEVELOPING 
rw.Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen's 
Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 
Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 
T. J. FALVEY, President 


of New York 


100 BROADWAY 





Fidelity and 
Surety Bonds 


Burglary Insurance 











Write For Territory | 
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IT PAYS TO BE AETNA-IZED 


and therefore 


IT PAYS TO BE AN AETNA-IZER 


For further particulars address 
W. L. Mooney, Agency Secretary, Hartford, Conn. 
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